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Falcon label salutes 


sustainability and 
wine quality 


Millie Howie 


hen Ken Schilling left his 

position as CEO of a 

major high-tech firm in 

2002 to return to his first 
love — painting — he had no idea he 
would soon enter the world of wine, 
creating paintings for a series of labels 
for premium varietals. That revelation 
came when his friend Bill Leigon 
invited him to take part in the grand 
opening of Huntington Wine Cellars 
on Front Street, Healdsburg, CA, in 
June 2006. 

Leigon, founder and president of 
Wimbledon Wine Company, with more 
than 20 years of experience in the wine 
industry, refers to himself as a “pro- 


ducteur.” He is the owner of a bonded 
winery who establishes grape con- 
tracts, owns barrels, and leases the use 
of equipment for making wine at sev- 
eral facilities, depending on his wine- 
making needs. 

With the purchase of Huntington 
Wine Cellars, he applied his skills as a 
marketer to building the brand by 
establishing a portfolio of wines cre- 
ated and blended by consulting wine- 
maker, Kerry Damskey, at several tech- 
nologically advanced winemaking 
facilities. 

One area of concern to Leigon was 
the Huntington label. “We inherited the 
name Huntington with the purchase of 
the brand,” he explains. “It had started 
at Vinwood Cellars with Damskey and 


ALC. 14.1% BY VOL. 


New label features a painting of a falcon and Russian River Vineyard. 


COVER STORY 


had had a series of different labels by the 
time I purchased it in 1997. 

“Our wines have been masterfully 
handcrafted, and by working with 
Ken, we created a label that depicts the 
mood, aromas, and flavors of the wine. 
We call this ‘Drinkable Art.’ Our idea is 
to create art that reflects the wine vari- 
etals, and eventually, we would like to 
have a piece of art representing each 
varietal. 

“Ken is noted for the Tuscan scenes 
he has painted in the past. I asked him 
to do some Sonoma scenes to give each 
label a sense of place. In 2002, we put a 
falcon on the label. The inspiration for 
the choice of a bird goes back to my 
Dad who loves birds. 

“The original falcon on the label, 
taken from a 17th century painting, 
was an Icelandic species. Some con- 
sumers found the image of the hooded 


Jim Tigan launches falcon to begin patrol of 
Herrick Vineyard. 
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COWER STORY 


bird disquieting, so we asked Ken to, 
figuratively, ‘free’ the bird. His exciting 
art shows a falcon, wings spread wide, 
standing guard over a hillside vine- 
yard. Drinkable Art was on its way!” 

To protect the rights to the falcon 
image, the winery name, Huntington, 
and the term Drinkable Art, Leigon 
registered all three as trademarks of 
the winery. 

Leigon, Schilling, and _ others 
involved in developing the new label 
watched falcons in action at a demon- 
stration by Jim Tigan, owner / falconer 
of Tactical Avian Predators (see sidebar). 

Leigon next called on the artistic 
talents of David Schuemann, CEO of 
CF Napa designers. CF Napa under- 
took the project with the understand- 
ing that their goal was to create a sys- 
tem that would allow for a disparate 
range of sizes and formats of paint- 
ings, as they moved ahead with 


ae Drinkable Art labels for each 
Falcon returns to Tigan after patrol of Herrick Vineyard. (Photos by Don Neel) Huntington wine. Thus, one label 
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COWER STORY 


might be primarily a vertical format 
and another might be a _pan- 
oramic/horizontal format. 

CF Napa’s design solution consid- 
ered this challenge and solved it by 
creating a standard size window 
space that allows for the artwork to be 
cropped to fit. This creates a family 


feeling among the labels and provides 
the opportunity to highlight a certain 
section of the painting, if desired, 
rather than the entire piece. It also 
makes it possible to remove one art 
selection and replace it with another 
without disturbing the feel of the 
label. 
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Huntington 


2005 SONOMA COUNTY 


CHARDONNAY 


Previous label 


For a Chardonnay label featuring 
the falcon, CF Napa cropped the top of 
the painting to show off the bird. 

“The label is very complex,” says 
Schuemann. “One of the things Bill 
wanted to do with Drinkable Art was 
create a label that carries forward the 
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COWER STORY 


Falcons in the vineyard 


n developing a new falcon label for 
[Fentstos Wine Cellars (Healds- 

burg, CA), artist Ken Schilling and 
owner Bill Leigon observed falcons at 
work in the vineyard during a 
demonstration conducted by Jim 
Tigan, owner/falconer of Tactical 
Avian Predators (www.tacticalavian- 
predators.com) at Greg Herrick’s 
Russian River Valley Vineyard where 
the falcons were put to work as the 
grapes reached veraison. 

“When you study the history of fal- 
cons,” says Leigon, “you find that 
there are a good many historians who 
believe the falcon was the first bird to 
work with humans. In the vineyard 
situation, they’re used to frighten off 
starlings, which eat only ripe fruit but 
consume prodigious amounts.” 

“Usually,” says Tigan, “you start 
early in the season because you want 
to scare off the scout birds that the 
starlings send out. They start arriving 
as soon as the first grapes are ripe. At 
that time, they are easy to scare 
because they are few in number and 
appear ahead of the flock. 

“At Herrick Vineyard, my wife, 
Kate Marden, and I worked 100 acres 
with four birds over a period of 20 
days in September, at the contractual 


rate of $600 per day. The falcons were 
two Sakers (Bonnie and Clyde) 
natives of Mongolia, and two Lanner 
falcons, which are very common in 
Europe, particularly in Italy and 
Spain. Both species are highly 
regarded for their stamina. We are 
restricted by federal regulations from 
working with native birds and can 
only use non-native species. The birds 
are born in captivity in the U.S., and 
we train our own falcons. 

“We are attempting to develop 
new techniques at Herrick Vineyard, 
but under ordinary circumstances, we 
start early in the season as the first 
grapes show color and work every 
day early in the morning and before 
sundown in the coolest parts of the 
day when there is the greatest poten- 
tial starling pressure. As the day 
warms up, starlings tend to roost and 
rest. We stay right at the site the entire 
time, living in an RV with air condi- 
tioning to keep the birds cool.” 

Jim and Kate Tigan’s licensed and 
insured pest-control firm use ecologi- 
cally-sound pest management strate- 
gies including falconry, habitat 
manipulation, trapping, pyrotechnics, 
balloons, and other humane and safe 
techniques to eradicate destructive 
birds from vineyards where they can 
cause crop loss of 30% to 100%. 


feeling that each label is a piece of art. 
To do this, the paper had to have the 
texture of canvas. We met this chal- 
lenge by specifying Fasson Egg Shell 
Felt, an uncoated pressure-sensitive 
label stock. It has wonderful printing 
quality and is ideal for the purposes of 
this project. 

“As we continue working on the 
series of labels, the total effect is a 
gallery of mini-paintings on the bottle. 
Eventually there will be a Reserve tier 
for the Huntington brand. A special 
cartouche has been designed for the 
bottle that will highlight a separate tier 
of limited edition quality.” 

Leigon and Schilling also use the 
label art to create additional products 
through a company they call 
“Huntington at Home.” “Ken is the 
primary owner of that company, 
which designs and markets collateral 


materials. We have tile coasters with 
Drinkable Art on them, and we plan 
aprons, scarves, and tote bags,” notes 
Leigon. 

The first use of the new falcon- 
inspired label was in October 2006 — 
5,000 cases each of Chardonnay, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, and 
Petite Sirah. Schilling, working as 
artist-in-residence in the gallery at 
Huntington’s tasting room on Front 
Street in Healdsburg, will next show 
the falcon in full flight. 

“Not all the labels will feature the 
bird,” Schilling concludes. “We con- 
tinue to explore where and what will 
be next. It may be a depiction of the 
Farmers Market or another vineyard 
scene. Whatever it is, I am convinced 
we have a winning combination of 
wine and art and the public seems to 
agree.” B 
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VALUE OF CARDINAL ZIN2 


Avoiding 
BRANDING’S 


Cardinal sins 


J. Scott Gerien, 
Dickenson, Peatman & Fogarty, 
Napa, CA 


MEMMBhis past summer it was 
reported that industry giant 
The Wine Group acquired the 
Cardinal Zin and Big House 
wine brands from Randall Grahm’s 
Bonny Doon Vineyards (Santa Cruz, 
CA). The Wine Group is rumored to 
have paid Bonny Doon $50 million in 
the deal, and while it is said to have 
included inventory and grape con- 
tracts, undoubtedly the lion’s share of 
the value can be attributed to the intel- 
lectual property involved — the brand 
names, label imagery, and overall 
“trade dress” for the products. 
This staggering deal demonstrates 
the value of brands when a winery 
avoids the two cardinal sins of brand- 


oo mE 


WINEOFUSA CALIFORNIA, 14.0% Vol. 


ing: adopting an unoriginal name with 
little distinctiveness and allowing com- 
petitors to eat away at the brand’s dis- 
tinctiveness by failing to prevent their 
use of similar brand names. 


Law of Brand Protection 

The main area of law dealing with 
brands and their protection is trade- 
mark law. A trademark is any symbol 
that functions to designate the source 
of a product to a consumer. The 
strongest and most common type of 
trademark is a brand name, although 
any symbol, from a logo to a bottle 
shape, can function as a trademark. 

The law of trademarks recognizes 
that consumers most often remember a 
brand’s name and rely on that name to 
symbolize the brand. Whether a prod- 
uct makes a good impression or a bad 
impression, that impression will be 
linked to the brand name and will 


Big House Red 
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influence the consumer’s future pur- 
chasing decisions. 

In the wine industry, a winery may 
use a single brand name (such as Sutter 
Home) under which it produces sev- 
eral different varietals. Brand names 
also include house brands (such as 
Kendall-Jackson), which function as 
flagship names for a series of brands at 
different price points, each with multi- 
ple varietals (such as _ Vintner’s 
Reserve, and Grand Reserve). 

A brand name (such as Joseph Phelps 
Vineyards) will serve as a single brand 
name for multiple varietals, and a house 
brand for various individual sub-brands 
of proprietary wines (including Insignia, 
Ovation, and Pastiche). 

Some wine brands function as a 
house brand (such as Nickel & Nickel) 


-— 
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for a variety of single vineyard-designate 
wines with the vineyard names function- 
ing as sub-brands (Truchard Vineyard, 
Rock Cairn Vineyard, and Branding Iron 
Vineyard). All of these different types of 
brand names serve as symbols that the 
consumer associates with the particular 
product, and are therefore legally recog- 
nizable as trademarks. 

The fact that multiple brand names 
often appear on a single bottle of wine 
creates an extremely crowded market- 
place for wine brand names. This is fur- 
ther exacerbated by the sheer volume of 
wine in the marketplace. In 2005, 460 
new wineries were started in the U.S. 
[Wine Spectator, August 2006, data 
released by federal Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax and Trade Bureau. | 

In 2005, the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
and Trade Bureau (TTB) issued more 
than 70,000 Certificates of Label 
Approval (COLAs) for domestic and 
imported wine labels. The U.S. Patent 
and Trademark Office (USPTO) received 
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more than 3,000 trademark applications 
for wine. Thus, for a wine to be remem- 
bered by consumers, brand names 
selected for the wines must be different 
from those of other producers. Those 
names must be protected during the life 
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of the brand from encroachment by sim- 
ilar names used by other wineries. 


Selecting a brand name 
and building your fence 

It is critically important that the 
brand you select is unique and not con- 
fusingly similar to a previously estab- 
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lished brand. This not only protects 
you from liability, but also helps ensure 
that the brand is entitled to a wide 
fence for protection against use of sim- 
ilar marks by other wineries. 

A winery itself may take prelimi- 
nary steps to determine trademark 
availability by searching for identical 


year after vintage year. 
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marks for alcoholic beverages on the 
USPTO Trademark Register database 
on the USPTO web site; by searching 
COLAs on the TTB COLA database on 
the TTB web site; and by searching for 
identical marks for wine on popular 
Internet search engines. 

After conducting these searches, it is 
wise to have an experienced trademark 
attorney do a further clearance search. 
The trademark attorney will be able to 
perform additional, more relevant 
searches and evaluate the risk beyond 
that presented by identical marks for 
identical goods. 

There may be risk presented by sim- 
ilar marks (Camille wine and Camellia 
wine), by marks on different, but 
related goods or services, (Big Rock 
wine and Big Rock beer) or by marks 
considered to be famous, albeit on dif- 
ferent goods (The Goddess Nike wine 
and Nike sneakers). Such risk assess- 
ments are better made by a trademark 
professional with experience in con- 
ducting such analysis. Furthermore, 
the trademark professional can also 
advise as to whether the proposed 
name is distinctive enough relative to 
other brands to be considered a 
“strong” brand under trademark law. 


BREWERY 


Wineries often make the mistake of 
believing that the issuance of a ficti- 
tious business name statement, a cor- 
porate name acknowledgement, or a 
COLA means that the winery has a 
right to use a name as a brand. 
However, none of these documents 
confers any trademark rights or war- 
ranty against claims of trademark 
infringement. 

It is necessary to undertake the due 
diligence of a preliminary screening 
search to best insure your rights to a 
mark, that you are not impinging on the 
rights of another party, and that your 
selected mark is strong and not diluted. 
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Frequently, wineries choose to forego 
clearance of a mark and take their 
chances in the belief that they may be 
too small to concern anyone or because 
they have limited plans for the brand, 
such as using it for only one vintage. 

However, if the senior user of a 
mark does not act to stop others from 
using confusingly similar marks, no 
matter how small the use, the strength 
of that senior mark is weakened and its 
protection diminished. 

As a result, many small wineries 
that adopt marks without determining 
their availability often find themselves 
up against a large winery on the wrong 
side of a trademark infringement law- 
suit. This usually results in legal fees 
far in excess of the cost of a trademark 
clearance search. Thus, the maxim 
“penny wise and pound foolish” is 
fairly apt where parties fail to under- 
take proper due diligence before 
adopting a brand name and end up in 
expensive trademark litigation. 

Furthermore, even in those cases 
where a lawsuit can be avoided 
through negotiation, the failure to con- 
duct a trademark clearance search can 
nonetheless lead to the unanticipated 
loss of a valuable brand. 

For example, a winery adopts a 
mark for a second label to move excess 
bulk wine. The winery may view this 
as a one-time use not deserving of the 
cost of a trademark clearance search. 
However, if the brand performs well, 
this view could change — unless of 
course it is subsequently discovered 
that the brand infringes on the rights of 
another party. Then, what was per- 
ceived as a promising new brand 
would likely have to be given up in 
order to avoid a lawsuit. A simple pre- 
liminary search may have disclosed 
such risk. Thus, failure to conduct the 
search can lead to exposure for loss of 
valuable intellectual property. 

Failure to conduct a trademark 
clearance search can also lead to igno- 
rance as to the distinctiveness of your 
brand relative to those of your com- 
petitors. If you adopt a brand name 
and invest in it only to later discover 
that the name is in common usage, and 
perhaps not even exclusively pro- 
tectable by you as a trademark, this too 
reflects a lack of due diligence. For 


example, adoption of “mélange” as a 
brand would be ill-advised as it is a 
term commonly used in brand names 
by many wineries. 

You wouldn't rely on grapes from 
vineyards open for all to use, so why 
would you adopt a brand that could be 
used by any of your competitors? As in 
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acquiring real property, make sure 
your intellectual property is capable of 
being fenced in for protection. 


Establishing the fence 
around your brand 

You have conducted your trade- 
mark clearance search and the brand 
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name appears to be clear and pro- 
tectable. Can you go ahead and just use 
your mark? Yes. Is this the best trade- 
mark protection strategy? No. 

The United States provides com- 
mon law rights in a trademark. This 
means that wherever you are the first 
one to use your mark on your product, 
you receive the rights to that mark for 
that area. However, those rights are 
limited to the geographic area of your 
use. Thus, if you use your mark in 
California for five years and then 
expand your distribution to New York, 
only to find that a winery there has 
adopted the identical mark in the 
interim, you would be precluded from 
using your mark in New York even 
though you used your mark first, 
because your use was in California and 
not New York. 

A better strategy is to apply for a 
federal trademark registration. Once a 
federal trademark application is filed, 
that filing date serves to secure your 


rights in the mark nationwide once a 
registration is issued. Furthermore, 
you can file a trademark application 
before you have actually used a mark 
by basing the application on your 
intended use of the mark. 

If you have a brand name in mind 
but the grapes for your wine are only 
being harvested this year, and due to 
production and ageing, the release is 
two years away, you can nonetheless 
secure your trademark rights now by 
filing a trademark application. It estab- 
lishes your rights as of the application 
filing date, and if any party adopts the 
same or a similar mark before your 
wine is released, you will be able to 
stop such use once you begin using 
your mark and your trademark regis- 
tration is issued. 

A federal trademark registration has 
additional benefits. It establishes the 
distinctiveness of your mark as a mat- 
ter of law in an infringement action, 
whereas such distinctiveness must be 
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MARCEL CADET 


BARREL ASSOCIATES INTERNATIONAL 
Toll Free (800) 227-5625 * www.wineoak.com 


proven when relying on common law 
rights. A registration serves as con- 
structive notice of your rights, so that 
parties conducting trademark clear- 
ance searches will know that your 
mark is unavailable for use. 

After five years of continuous use of 
the registered mark, the registration 
becomes incontestable and cannot be 
challenged by another party on the basis 
of confusing similarity. From a practical 
use standpoint, a registration establishes 
an ownership interest, which can be 
used as a security for seeking financing. 

Thus, the investment in a trademark 
registration serves to protect a valuable 
intellectual property interest and is no less 
important than investing in insurance to 
protect a vineyard or winery facility. 


Vigilantly guarding the fence 
around your brand 

A winery or vineyard owner 
would not likely allow a neighbor to 
come onto her property without per- 
mission and plant grapevines for the 
neighbor to use for the production of 
his own wine. In fact, under most real 
property laws, if she allowed this to 
happen and did not put a stop to it, 
the winery or vineyard owner would 
lose her right in the property to her 
neighbor. 

Similar intellectual property laws 
exist in regard to trademarks. Like a 
piece of land, a trademark must be pro- 
tected from encroachment by others if 
it is to be preserved. Accordingly, in 
order to insure the value of a brand, a 
brand owner must make certain that its 
fence of protection is not breached or 
compromised. 

Where one adopts a unique or arbi- 
trary brand name and conducts a trade- 
mark clearance search to ensure that 
such name is not in common usage, the 
brand starts its trademark life with a 
wide fence to prevent use of similar 
marks by others. Thus, it is easier to pro- 
tect the fence of the distinctive mark. 

In 2001, Rabbit Ridge Vineyards 
(Paso Robles, CA) was able to obtain 
an injunction preventing use of the 
mark Rabbit Hill by another winery 
because the court found the use of the 
word “rabbit” on wine to be arbitrary 
and unique to Rabbit Ridge, such that 
consumers perceived Rabbit Ridge as 
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the “rabbit” wine. The court held that, 
because consumers have an imperfect 
recollection of brand names, they 
would believe the Rabbit Hill wine to 
be Rabbit Ridge because the Rabbit 
Hill mark included the distinctive term 
etabbites 


habbit Hidge 
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SONOMA COUNTY 


MERLOT 


Rabbit Hill 


1999 
POOKA 


Fiddletown 


The first party to use a distinctive 
term as a trademark has the option of 
keeping the mark strong by preventing 
use of the same or similar terms by oth- 
ers, or allowing the term to become 
weakened and diluted through com- 
mon usage or through use by others of 
variations on the term. The stronger a 
mark, the greater its value. The more 
diluted a mark becomes, the more its 
value diminishes. 


DUCKHORN VINEYARDS 


1999 
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MERLOT 


In a case somewhat similar to Rabbit 
Ridge, Duckhorn Vineyards (St. Helena, 
CA) objected to the use of the mark 
Duck Walk Vineyards by a Long Island, 
NY winery claiming it infringed the 
Duckhorn Vineyards mark. However, 
unlike the Rabbit Ridge case, Duckhorn 
and Duck Walk reached a settlement 
whereby both parties agreed to co-exist 
and continue use of their respective 
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“duck” marks. While Duckhorn 
asserted its rights in its “duck” mark, it 
likely was done too late. 

The Duck Walk mark had already 
been in use for several years and other 
wineries had also begun use of “duck” 
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as part of wine brand names, such as 
Duck Pond Cellars (Dundee, OR). 
Thus, when Duckhorn objected to the 
Duck Walk mark, Duck Walk sued 
Duckhorn seeking a court declaration 
of non-infringement. The settlement 
likely resulted from Duckhorn’s real- 
ization that the window to claim exclu- 
sive rights in “duck” on wine had 
closed, and therefore proving infringe- 
ment in court would be very difficult. 
The bare minimum required of any 
wine trademark owner is to prevent 
the use of identical marks by other 
wineries. Failure to prevent the use of 
an identical mark results in the com- 
plete elimination of the owner’s fence, 
opening the mark to free use by all. 
For example, the COLA database 
indicates that several COLAs for wine 
have been issued to different entities 
for labels with the term “black bear.” 
Accordingly, none of these parties can 
claim exclusive rights in the term 
“black bear” and their rights are lim- 
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ited to the use of “black bear” in asso- 
ciation with other source-designating 
elements, such as the label and logo 
design for the wine. Thus, the term 
“black bear,” by itself, has no value as a 
trademark. 

Policing third party use of similar 
marks is no easy task, especially with 
the increasing influx of foreign wines 
into the U.S. However, there are tools 
such as trademark watch services 
available to assist in this policing. 
Wineries can even take it upon them- 
selves to do this policing by periodi- 
cally checking the filing of new trade- 
mark applications and COLAs on the 
USPTO and TTB Internet databases. It 
requires effort and cost, but such dili- 
gence is essential to maintaining the 
value of the brand. 


Conclusion 

Vineyards have fences. Wineries have 
locks. This is how real property is pro- 
tected from others to insure its value. 


See for yourself the 
many significant 


improvements that 
Gamajet has made 
for quick and 
easy cleaning 
of all your barrels 
and tanks. 


Winery owners should take equal care in 
selecting and protecting the value of 
their brands. Otherwise, no matter how 
excellent the wine, consumers will not be 
able to remember it if they cannot 
remember the brand relative to other 
brands in the marketplace. ] 


UPCOMING: In subsequent arti- 
cles, we will discuss geographic issues 
affecting trademarks and labeling for 
wine, and adoption and protection of 
logos and design elements on wine 
labels. 

[Scott Gerien has represented wineries 
and vineyards on trademark matters for 
more than 10 years. He is head of the intel- 
lectual property department at Dickenson, 
Peatman & Fogarty (Napa, CA), a member 
of DP&F's wine industry practice group, 
and Chairman of the International 
Trademark Association's North American 
Subcommittee on Geographical Indica- 
tions. He may be reached at 707/252-7122 
or sgerien@dpfnapa.com.] 
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AMERICAN OAK BARRELS 


Henry Work 


merican oak (Quercus alba) 
barrels found broad use in 
many American wineries 
‘for both fermenting and 
ageing of white wines and ageing of 
red wines in the 1990s. Significant 
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quality improvements by the cooper- 
ages produced barrels that enhanced 
the ageing process, and were inexpen- 
sive as compared to French oak barrels. 

In the ensuing years, some wineries, 
particularly some of the larger ones 
such as Woodbridge, Meridian, and 
Clos du Bois, have shifted away from 
American oak barrels to use oak alter- 
natives — chips and inserts in barrels 
and tanks — for low price-point wines. 
However, many other wineries have 
continued to use American oak suc- 
cessfully for an assortment of varieties, 
including wines that fetch $100 per 
bottle or more retail. 

What is unique about American 
oak? Why does it fit well with certain 
wines — standing up to the high 
alcohol and big, robust red wines 
like Zinfandel and Cabernet 
Sauvignon for example — but not 
with others? 

This report will examine how sev- 
eral prominent wineries have found 
successful niches for ageing different 
varieties in American oak. 


The Paris tasting 

Three wineries in particular — 
Ridge Vineyards, Silver Oak Wine 
Cellars, and ZD Wines — have made 
their outstanding reputations incor- 
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porating significant use of American 
oak barrels to produce very popular 
wines. 

Ridge Vineyards (Cupertino, CA), 
recently won the re-enactment of the 
1976 Paris tasting with its 1971 
Monte Bello Cabernet Sauvignon. 
This wine was aged in American oak, 
which integrates nicely with their 
dry-farmed, low-yielding Bordeaux 
varieties that make up the blend. 
Ridge Vineyards has often been con- 
sidered a pioneering winery with its 
long history of American oak cooper- 
age used in super-premium wine- 
making 

“Our style of winemaking repre- 
sents a particular site with vineyard 
character expressed,” says Eric 
Baugher, Ridge Vineyards director of 
winemaking. “Our old-world tradi- 
tional winemaking methods set us 
apart from all other wine regions — 
California included. The use of 
American oak cooperage was another 
major factor in shaping this differ- 
ence between Ridge Vineyards and 
other producers. 


“We strive to produce wines that are 
unique, not reproductions of Bordeaux 
or Napa Valley. American oak’s won- 
derful flavors further accentuate this 
point. 

“In our Zinfandel program, there is 
no question or need to experiment, 
American oak is absolutely the best 
choice. Our low yielding old-vine 
Zinfandel vineyards produce grapes 
containing powerful jammy fruit fla- 
vors with an array of inherent spices. 
American oak, being sweet and less 
tannic than French, can beautifully 
enhance the jammy notes and spice 
while maintaining a better balance of 
tannin structure.” 

Ridge continued its shift away from 
French oak in the 1990s, and now uses 
85% American oak for its Chardonnay. 
This wine is fermented in a mix of bar- 
rels (new to five years old) under cool 
conditions. It is then allowed extended 
lees contact time. Baugher feels that 
these methods integrate the oak to 
achieve a very worldly, and not overly 
oaky Chardonnay. 

Silver Oak Wine Cellars (Oakville 
and Geyserville, CA) uses almost 
100% American oak for both their 
Napa Valley and Alexander Valley 
Cabernet Sauvignons, wines which 
retail for $100 and $60 per bottle 
respectively. Daniel Baron, Silver Oak 
winemaker, uses all new barrels for 
each vintage of the robust Napa 
Cabernet Sauvignon. Baron feels that 
the “vanilla, herbal, and sandalwood 
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flavors” coming from the primarily 
Missouri oaks used complement their 
Cabernet Sauvignon. 

Silver Oak wines are fermented in 
stainless steel, undergo malolactic fer- 
mentation in tank, and are carefully 
racked five to seven times before 
being placed in barrels, which start 
arriving at year-end. With only a hot 
water rinse and cold water soak, the 
barrels are filled in January through 
March, and side-bunged on four-bar- 
rel metal pallets. Topping is primarily 
related to SO, adjustments, and rack- 
ings are done to clear the wine, using 
NTU (nephelometric turbidity units) 
as an indicator, over the 24-month 
ageing cycle. 

ZD Wines (Napa, CA) uses Ameri- 
can oak in both their acclaimed Char- 
donnay and Cabernet Sauvignon. The 
Napa Valley Chardonnay ($32 retail) is 
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barrel-fermented in American oak and 
then sees 10 more months in barrel, 
with the reserve receiving a few addi- 
tional months in neutral barrels. The 
Napa Valley Cabernet Sauvignon ($45) 
sees 24 months in American oak bar- 
rels, and the reserve Cabernet ($115) is 
aged for 36 months, with many 
American oak barrels coming from the 
Chardonnay program. 

Chris Pisani (winemaker) notes 
that ZD Wines has always been bat- 
tling the perception of the use of the 
American oak with wine writers, but 
“never with their customers, who 
love the flavors.” 

Two techniques that ZD Wines use to 
tone down the American oak are pur- 
chasing only 30% new wood each year, 
and the wood to make the barrels has 
been seasoned for 36 months. Yearly tri- 
als incorporating many cooperage 
brands and oak types are conducted to 
continually reassess the use of American 
oak. Pisani is looking for the high, sweet 
vanilla tones, along with clove, butter- 
scotch, and nutty (like cognac) flavors 
imparted by the barrels. 

Pisani and other winemakers use the 
phrase “tone down the aggressive charac- 
teristics of American oak.” One other tech- 
nique used early on in the development of 
the American oak wine barrel was to toast 
the barrel more aggressively — going for 
medium plus and heavy toast with toast- 
ing times of 50 to 70 minutes. 

Bucking the trend for a small per- 
centage of their barrels, Pisani orders a 
medium-light toast that shows off 
coconut and nutty flavors of the wood 
that integrate with ZD Chardonnay. 
Since all American oak for their barrels 


is seasoned 36 months, more of the tan- 
nins are leached out and heavy toast- 
ing becomes unnecessary. ZD does 
order medium and medium plus for 
their Cabernet Sauvignon. 


Finding warmth and umami in 
colder wine climates 

In describing why he uses almost 
100% American oak barrels for ageing 
New York-grown Cabernet Franc, 
Chris Stamp, winemaker at Lakewood 
Vineyards (Watkins Glen, NY) in the 
Finger Lakes region, feels that the inte- 
gration provided by the barrels adds a 
“warmth and umami [savoriness]” to 
his wines. The Cabernet Franc is aged 
for 10 months in American oak, and the 
wine sells for $15. 

Stamp uses about 55% American 
oak for the estate Chardonnay, which 
adds toast, smoky, and vanilla compo- 
nents. The wood for the barrels comes 
from the northeast, primarily New 
York, as he is trying to marry the vine 
terroir with locally grown oak. 

St. Julian Wine Co. (Paw Paw, 
Michigan), has accomplished just that. 
Several years ago, they harvested 
locally grown white oak trees from 
their region. Being at the northern edge 
of the range for Q. alba, the wood has 
very tight grain. The winery sent the 
logs to Canton Cooperage to be cut 
into staves and heading, which were 
returned for two years of air drying 
near the winery before being sent back 
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to Canton to be made into barrels, 
toasted to medium plus. 

Winemaker Dave Miller uses the 
Michigan oak barrels, and other 
American oak barrels, for St. Julian’s 
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Miller is also experimenting with 
French oak inserts for complexity, and 
cost savings. “The wines made in 
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Michigan white oak barrels were 
superb, taking a number of medals in 
competitions,” reports Miller. St. 
Julian’s Chancellor retails for $15 and 
the Cabernet Franc for $20. 

Ray Einberger, winemaker at 
Columbia Crest Winery (Patterson, 
WA), decided to use American oak in 
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their Two Vines and Grand Estates 
wine tiers — 100% in the Two Vines 
and typically 50% for Chardonnay, 
Shiraz, and Cabernet Sauvignon in the 
Grand Estates. Two Vines wines retail 
for $5 to $10 per bottle, and the Grand 
Estates for $10 to $20. For reserve 
Cabernet and Syrah selling for $35 to 
$50 per bottle, the American oak is 
used at 50%. 

“Balance is the key,” states Ein- 
berger. “For Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Syrah in Washington state, the combi- 
nation of American oak for accenting 
the fruit and softer balance, and French 
oak for complexity, has worked well 
with our programs.” 

Continuing the push for balance, 
Einberger sources American oak pri- 
marily from Missouri, with smaller 
percentages from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Minnesota, spread among eight 
cooperages. He requests wood air- 
dried both two and three years for dif- 
ferent programs, but generally uses 
medium and medium-plus toast with 
toasted heads for all barrels. He recog- 
nizes that toast levels vary among 
cooperages and uses those subtle dif- 
ferences when blending. 


American oak use in California 

In Napa Valley, Swanson Vineyards 
& Winery (Rutherford, CA) uses about 
90% American oak with their estate- 
grown Oakville Merlot. Wood for the 
barrels is sourced from stave mills in 
Pennsylvania, air-dried two years at the 
mill site, then air-dried another two 
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years in Oakville. Winemaker Chris 
Phelps then contracts with local cooper- 
ages to have the wood made into 225- 
liter barrels for the Merlot program. 

Phelps finds that medium to 
medium-plus toast level is sufficient; 
the heavy toast previously ordered 
was starting to overpower the wines. 
Given the four years of seasoning the 
wood, the vanillin component shows 
well in the Merlot. The barrels also 
contribute clove, nutmeg, and 
creaminess to the wines. Phelps feels 
that the tannins in the wood match 
nicely with those in the Merlot and 
help develop an integrated structure. 
Phelps adds about 30% new barrels 
to each vintage. 

Zinfandel has had a long relation- 
ship with American oak barrels. Two 
wineries, Rosenblum Cellars (Alameda, 
CA) and St. Francis Vineyards & 
Winery (Santa Rosa, CA), are gradu- 
ally increasing the amounts of 
American oak used in their Zinfandel 
programs as the quality and consis- 
tency of the barrels has steadily 
improved. Rosenblum’s consulting 
winemaker Jeff Cohn says: “Cooperages 
making American oak barrels are 
doing a better job of wood selection 
and providing more consistent air dry- 
ing to produce better barrels.” 

Some of Rosenblum’s Zinfandels — 
they bottle about 18 different vineyard 
selections and blends — have higher 
percentages of French oak than 


American oak. It comes down to the 
individual barrel flavor components 
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WINEMAKING 


that work best with a particular vine- 
yard source. 

In Sonoma County, winemaker 
Tom Mackey of St. Francis Winery & 
Vineyards, focuses on six or seven 
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¢ The finest American white oak 
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Zinfandels from each _ vintage. 
Mackey is a “fan of American oak,” 
but, in the last three years, has been 
gradually phasing out American oak 
for Bordeaux variety wines as the 
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strong flavors that work ideally with 
Zinfandel, can be somewhat distract- 
ing in a Cabernet Sauvignon or 
Merlot. 100% American oak is used 
for the Old Vine Zinfandel, and for a 
reserve. 

No Zinfandel is currently aged in 
more than 60% new wood. Mackey 
likes the higher toast levels — 
medium plus with toasted heads — 
and ages the wines 14 to 15 months in 
barrels. 

As with most winemakers, 
Kimberlee Nicholls of Markham Vine- 
yards (St. Helena, CA) looks for har- 
mony in the wines and barrels. She has 
experimented with many brands and 
styles over the years trying to find the 
right combination. American oak bar- 
rels play a role in the Glass Mountain 
Quarry line. In American oak, she 
looks for the coconut and roasted, 
bacony flavors emanating primarily 
from barrels sourced from Missouri 
oaks, with medium toast levels. 
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¢ Fire toasting expertise 
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Smith-Madrone Vineyards & 
Winery uses American oak _ for 
Cabernet Sauvignon, but finds it over- 
whelming for their Chardonnay on 
Spring Mountain, above St. Helena 
(Napa Valley). “We started using 
American oak barrels many years ago 
when the cost of French oak barrels 
took some dramatic increases,” reports 
Stu Smith, winemaker. “Over the 
years, we found that the richness of the 
American oak blends well with the 
powerful fruit from our mountain 
vineyards. We use 100% American oak 
from Missouri and age the wine in bar- 
rels for 25 months.” 

Coconut and tropical flavors are 
desired by the R. H. Phillips Vineyard 
(Esparto, CA), particularly for the 
Toasted Head Chardonnay. Sourcing 
barrels made from Missouri and 
Virginia oak, with medium-plus toast, 
provides a coconut and caramel sweet- 
ness that integrates with the tropical 
and stone fruit characteristics of their 
warm-climate Dunnigan Hills (in the 
Central Valley northwest of Sacra- 
mento) estate-grown fruit. 

For the 2005 vintage of Toasted 
Head Chardonnay, 100% of the fruit 
was barrel-fermented in a combination 
of 55% American and 45% French and 
Eastern European oak barrels. Fifty 
percent of these barrels are new each 
year. 

In terms of flavors imparted by the 
use of American oak barrels, Bogle 
Vineyards (Clarksburg, CA) Chardon- 
nay from California’s Clarksburg 
(Delta, Northern Interior), matches 
that of Toasted Head (R.H. Phillips). 
Sixty percent of the Chardonnay is bar- 
rel-fermented in new American oak 
barrels. Eric Aafedt, winemaker, seeks 
the spice and vanilla flavors coming 
from the barrels, and his customers 
appreciate the sweetness of the toasty 
oak. 

Aafedt stresses that the oak balances 
the fruit and doesn’t come across in an 
overpowering “Jack Daniels” type of 
flavor. In order to avoid smoky and 
meaty flavors, Aafedt requests 
medium to medium plus toast levels 
and fine grain oak. The primary 
cooperage supplier incorporates “bar- 
rel profiling” into the toasting regime, 
providing reproducible toast levels in 


every barrel every year. After extensive 
experimentation, Aafedt has narrowed 
his choices down to three profiles 
which he feels best fit with Bogle’s 
style of Chardonnay. 

When the Chardonnay is pump- 
ed from the barrels, the barrels are 
then used for Cabernet Suavignon, 
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then Zinfandel, and finally the 
Merlot program, for which Aafedt 
uses neutral barrels. Extended air- 
drying of the oak is under consider- 
ation. 

The use of oak and American oak 
is understated at Sobon/Shenandoah 
Winery (Plymouth, CA). Paul Sobon, 


Gusmer. The Difference 
That Makes Wine Fine. 


What goes into your wine determines what your customers will get out of it. 


And, whether they come back to buy it again. For the quality products 


that make wine fine, winemakers worldwide rely on Gusmer. Whether you 


need filter media, filter housings, fining agents, enzymes, 


ML bacteria, yeast, oak, or other processing aids, our 


commitment to quality, integrity and developing 


innovative solutions for our customers is unmatched 


in the industry. 


For over 75 years Gusmer has provided winemakers with 


on-time delivery of the industry's finest processing aids and 


products and the most knowledgeable and 
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Tel: (908) 301-1811 ¢ Fax: (908) 301-1812 


West Coast: 81 M Street, Fresno, CA 93721 


Tel: (559) 485-2692 Fax: (559) 485-4254 


The Wine Lab®: 640 Airpark Road, Suite D, 
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E-mail: sales@gusmerenterprises.com 


efficient customer service. For more 


information on the complete line of Gusmer 


products, contact your local Gusmer sales 
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Cross Flow Filter Systems 
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Hungarian Oak 


EAST BERNSTADT 
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were aged in American oak bar- 
rels at Ridge Vineyards. “When 
Paul Draper joined Ridge Vineyards 
as winemaker in 1969,” reports Eric 


T: 1971 and 2000 Monte Bello’s 


Baugher, director of winemaking, “he 
was determined to keep Monte Bello 
a unique international wine by bring- 
ing in American oak barrels. Draper 
was a huge fan of Bordeaux and col- 
lected many great first growth wines. 
When he first tasted Monte Bello, 
there were many similarities between 
it and top vintages of Bordeaux. At 
that time, he decided not to imitate 
Bordeaux by using French oak 
cooperage. 

“There were very few barrels 
coopered from American oak to chose 
from back then. Draper was aware of 
French coopering methods and 
observed that American oak was not 
being properly handled. He discov- 
ered a bourbon barrel maker who had 
an over-supply of stave wood for a 
bourbon house that did not take all 
the barrels they had ordered. This 
wood had been left out in their stave 
yard for several years of seasoning. 
He convinced this cooper to take the 
wood and make wine barrels for 
Ridge. 

“It turned out to be highly success- 
ful. From that point on to present day, 
Ridge Vineyards have been using 
two-year seasoned American oak 
bourbon-shaped barrels for all our 
red wines. Since 1971, we have fur- 
ther perfected which American oak 


History of American oak at Ridge Vineyards 


cooper and what region of a forest we 
prefer for the individual wines. 

“By 2000, the number of coopers 
making bourbon-shaped barrel 
increased to three, giving us even 
better diversity. For the 2000 Monte 
Bello, we used barrels primarily 
made by the three bourbon-shape 
coopers. To further diversify and 
explore different forest regions, we 
also use many Bordeaux export 
225L American oak barrels, that 
include Canton Cooperage, 
Tonnellerie Radoux, Barrel Asso- 
ciates, Kelvin Cooperage and World 
Cooperage. 

“In order to reconfirm our prefer- 
ence for American oak, we have 
always maintained a small number of 
French oak barrels made by two of 
the very best tonnelleriers. For every 
vintage of Monte Bello, we purchase 
at least 12 to 16 different barrels and 
create oak trial experiments. 

“Once the Monte Bello blend has 
been assembled, each of the oak trial 
barrels are filled and maintained as 
separate wine lots for one year. Every 
three months, these experiments are 
individually racked and returned to 
the same barrels so that the flavors 
are maintained. 

“At the end of the year, we taste 
through the experiments and often 
find that the American oak barrels 
give Monte Bello much more classic 
flavors than the tannic and mono- 
lithic French oak barrels which sim- 
plify the wine.” 


winemaker, crafts wines, including 
Amador County Zinfandels, that are 
supple and soft, with low levels of 
tannins so they don’t need extensive 
barrel ageing. To enhance the soft- 
ness of the wines, Sobon orders bar- 
rels made with tight grain wood, air- 
dried 30 to 36 months. However, he 
does require medium plus toast lev- 
els to provide a undercurrent of 
toasty oak flavors. 

Sobon has not found a significant 
difference between forest sources. Like 
ZD and other wineries, Sobon/ 


Shenandoah keeps their yearly barrel 
purchases to about 20% of the total 
barrels in order to keep the oak flavor 
levels minimal. 

Another alternative is American 
oak puncheons (135 gallons), which 
are offered by a few cooperages. 
Sequin Moreau offers American oak 
puncheons and barrels with a U-stave 
interior. 

Michael Martella, of Thomas Fogarty 
Winery (Woodside, CA) has incorpo- 
rated these puncheons in a 50% ratio 
with 60-gallon French oak barrels in the 
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ageing of Martella Wines Zinfandel and 
Syrah. He finds that they enhance the 
texture of the wine, creating a rich and 
toasty quality. 

However, Martella warns, “the ini- 
tial oak tastes, especially from new U- 
stave puncheons, will be overpowering. 
Be patient,” he continues, “in six to 
eight months, the oak will integrate.” 
Typically, he ages Zinfandel and Syrah 
10 to 14 months using this combination 
of puncheon and barrel regime. 

Scott Klann, winemaker at 
Twisted Oak Winery (Murphys, 
CA), echoes Martella’s experience 
with U-stave barrels (60 gallons) 
made from American oak. “They add 
licorice, spice, and clove flavors to 
our Syrahs. Initially,” cautions 
Klann, “they hit the wine like a club, 
but in about four months, the oak 
assimilates to provide our wines 
with power and grace.” 

Regarding the costs of American 
oak barrels, most brands are in the $300 
to $350 range. Eastern European bar- 
rels are currently around $500, and 
French oak barrels are typically selling 
at $600 to $800. 


Taking care of barrels 

Barrel care is well standardized, with 
few if any differences in handling 
American compared to European oak 
barrels. One method, however, that did 
come as a surprise was the continuing 
use of a citric and metabisulfite solution 
when storing barrels for several months. 

Early in my barrel career, that 
method was used, but it often 
brought disastrous results leading to 
moldy barrels as the sulfur and citric 
preservative components dissipated, 
leaving only unprotected water. This 
method also extracts the dearly paid- 
for oak flavors. 

In the 1980s, the method seemed 
to be phased out with the advent of 
temperature and humidity con- 
trolled barrel cellars. Two of the 
above wineries indicated that they 
continue to use this process, how- 
ever with no apparent problems, as 
they often have to store empty bar- 
rels for several months. 


For barrel preparation, a rinse, gener- 
ally with hot water, followed by a soak 
with cold water is the standard method. 
ZD is an exception, using only cold 
water to initially swell and soak barrels. 
The air-drying and toasting regimes 
incorporated in the cooperages are far 
superior to those practiced 20 years ago, 
so the need to remove tannins is no 
longer an issue. 

Hot water is the normal method for 
cleaning barrels, whether with a wand 
in small wineries, or in an automated 
system in the large wineries like R.H. 
Phillips. Ozone is used in some winer- 
ies, but is not yet a standard procedure. 


There are no recipes 

American oak integrates well for 
certain wine styles, and for varieties 
like Zinfandel. It is less expensive 
than European oak and savings of up 
to 100% or more can be realized. 
Over the past years, American 


cooperages, and European cooper- 
ages producing American oak bar- 
rels, have dramatically improved the 
quality and consistency of barrels 
made with Q. alba. 

What is more difficult to define is 
the role that American oak can play for 
each winery. As noted in this survey, 
there are many forest sources, toast lev- 
els, various length of seasoning, and 
usage regimes that are successful. 

Like cooks using a spice, each 
winemaker has to find what impact 
the oak has on his or her wine, and 
how to find that certain balance of 
oak and fruit to achieve a flavor in 
the wine that the consumer will find 
appealing. With the progress in bar- 
rel quality, certainly the options have 
improved. & 

[Henry Work has been in the cooper- 
age industry for 27 years, and currently 
consults on cooperage and winery opera- 
tions. ] 


LESS STEEL COOPE 


SKOLNIK INDUSTRIES, INC. 4900 SOUTH KILBOURN AVENUE CHICAGO IL 60632-4593 
PHONE 773.735.0700 FAX 773.735.7257 TOLL FREE 1.800.441.8780 WWW.SKOLNIK.COM 
EMAIL: SALES@SKOLNIK.COM 


Providing leading wine 
makers with stainless steel barrels of high 


quality, durability, and design. 
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St. Supéry Sauvignon Blanc on VSP trellis at 
Dollarhide Ranch. 


Similar style, yet different approaches 
to achieve it. 


GEYSER PEAK STYLE BASICS 

“Our style,” says Geyser Peak’s 
winemaker Mick Schroeter, “is 
impacted most by what we don’t do — 
no oak, no malolactic fermentation 
(MLF), and no winemaking tricks. 

“We believe that a less-is-more 
approach allows the bright, fresh, and 
exuberant characters of Sauvignon 
Blanc to stand out best.” 

Consumer-arbiters agree. Production 
of the Geyser Peak style of Sauvignon 
Blanc has grown from 6,900 cases in the 
2001 vintage to more than 100,000 
cases in 2005 ($12 SRP). 


Principal practices 

Briefly stated, three practices are 
essential to Geyser Peak Sauvignon 
wae a : nines Blanc production. Grapes are sourced 


SAUVIGNON BLANC’S ZINGY STYLE from Monterey County in the south to 


as far north as Lake County. 


Second, to capture freshness, crisp 
acidity, and recognizable Sauvignon 
Blanc grassiness, some grape lots are 
deliberately picked earlier than may be 
considered conventional (21° Brix) 
with later pickings to 23.5° Brix. 


Eleanor & Ray Heald 
Contributing Editors 


ll that’s zingy and juicy — white 

grapefruit, citrus, lemon/lime zest, 

and lemongrass in a vibrant fruit- 

forward style with crisp acidity — 
defines Geyser Peak Winery 
(Geyserville, CA) Sauvignon Blanc, 
sourced principally from coastal vine- 
yards in California. 

Crisp and fragrant with bright 
tangy ruby red grapefruit, sweet lime 
with notes of orange blossom and trop- 
ical fruits — expresses the personality 
of St. Supéry’s (Rutherford, CA) 
Sauvignon Blanc from its Dollarhide 
Ranch in Pope Valley, within the Napa 
Valley American Viticultural Area. It’s 
also zingy with racy acidity, finishing 
long and clean. St. Supéry Sauvignon Blanc in bloom. 
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Last, through cold fermentation (at 
54°F to 55°F) and cold storage post-fer- 
mentation in stainless steel, each lot of 
grapes is vinified separately to retain 
distinguishing fruit characters from a 
specific source. 

“These goals offer us a full range of 
flavors from grassy herbaceous, citrus, 
and on to tropical fruit for the final 
blend,” Schroeter explains. “Typically, 
we bottle in November in the same 
year as harvest and begin releasing 
about a third of the production no later 
than the next month.” 

According to market demand 
through succeeding months, the bal- 
ance of the Sauvignon Blanc is bottled 
and released with the final bottling in 
August. “Throughout bottlings of the 
same vintage, we want the wine to be 
young, fresh, and vibrant,” Schroeter 
adds. 

“Because our style is a drink-me- 
now wine, I'd rather be in the position 
of getting the next vintage to market 


H 
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WARTETAL REWIEW 


A Sauvignon Blanc vineyard at Geyser Peak Winery (Geyserville, CA). Cane-pruned, 
minimally-positioned trellis [left] yields 4.5 to 5.5 tons per acre (five acres) of Sauvignon 
Blanc with gooseberry, herbal, grassy flavors. The cordon-trained, selectively-positioned 
vertical shoot positioned trellis [right] yields 3 to 3.5 tons per acre with lichee and passion 
fruit flavors. In the cordon-trained, nine-acre block, vigor varies according to the soil profile 
that has much more gravel than the cane-pruned block, according to Mike Stutler, viticulturist. 
Vines in the low vigor area of the block are harvested seven to 10 days before the stronger 
vigor area. All vines are clone 1 on 101-14 rootstock. 
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BEFORE ITS HOME TO A FINE WINE, 
WE GIVE IT ALITTLE 


HOUSE-WARMING. 


It's in the very nooks and crannies of the barrel where the 
character of a wine fully develops. So be particular about 
where your wine resides. The barrels your wine goes into are 
as important as the grapes that go into your wine. 


Kelvin Cooperage 
1103 Outer Loop 
Louisville, KY 40219 

(502) 366-5757 — 
www.kelvincooperage.com 


All Vines Are Field Grown 
All Cuttings Ozone Treated At Harvest 
The Highest Grading Standards In The Industry 
The Highest Quality Planting Materials Available 
We Are A Licensed Agent Of Authentic ENTAVGINRA Clones From France 
Custom Balanced Nutrition Program For Field Nursery And Increase Blocks 
All Vines Are Always Hot Water Treated Post Harvest (At No Additional Charge) 


1085 Galleron Road, St. Helena, CA 94574 
800.344.5688 707.963.5688 707.963.1840 (Fax) 
www.californiagrapevine.com sales@californiagrapevine.com 
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GEYSER PEAK 


Wel NCE Ro 


2005 
SAUVIGNON BLANC 


Callens 


early, rather than releasing the first bot- 
tling in April or May following har- 
vest. 

“Geyser Peak, and in general New 
Zealand style of Sauvignon Blanc, is 
absolutely best in its youth. Bright, 
fresh, and zingy characters do not 
develop further in the bottle.” 


Seeking the correct mix 

Although Geyser Peak aims for a con- 
sistent style, Schroeter admits that vin- 
tage variations play a role. In some years, 
there’s more passion fruit. With the 2005, 
there were floral aroma accents. 

“The wine,” Schroeter contends, 
“strikes a nice balance among a variety of 
components and that’s principally why 
we've chosen a California appellation. 

“We're looking for diversity from a 
broad range of regions. From Monterey 
and the Salinas Valley, there’s more 
overt green bean, asparagus juice, cap- 
sicum aromas, and even a mushroom 
character. By themselves, these are not 
attractive because they are far too one- 
dimensional. 

“Yet as a small component within 
the blend, they’re striking. With a 
California appellation, our Sauvignon 
Blanc is a wine that encompasses 
whole ranges of regions and makes the 
wine extremely interesting.” 

For the 2005, 46 different parcels 
from various regions, individual grow- 
ers, and blocks within a single vine- 
yard made up the final blend. In sourc- 
ing fruit, Geyser Peak has a rough 
guide of where it’s likely to obtain a 
percentage of the fruit. From Monterey 
with its more overt characters, it’s no 
more than 5% of the blend. Lake 
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County fruit offers citrus and grape- 
fruit elements. 

Within Sonoma County, there’s a lot 
of variation in fruit characters because 
the climate varies significantly. 
Alexander Valley, which is quite warm 
in Cloverdale, is much cooler in the 
southern end of the valley where 
Geyser Peak seeks sources offering cit- 
rus and lemony characters. Dry Creek 
Valley and Russian River Valley fruit 
has more fresh-mown grass, lemon- 
grass, but also passion fruit and goose- 
berry, which are typical of a New 
Zealand style. 


Balanced vines 

More than soil profiles, Schroeter 
points to climate and viticultural prac- 
tices as important in maintaining the 
Geyser Peak style. He believes, however, 
that lean soils do not work well for 
Sauvignon Blanc in general, and prefers 
plantings in richer, more fertile soils. 

To avoid breaking down methoxy- 
pyrazines, contributing inherent varietal 
characters important to the Geyser Peak 
style, minimal leaf pulling is desired. 

“When we select a new Sauvignon 
Blanc vineyard,” Schroeter explains, 
“we look at the total environment, 
canopy, crop load, and how it’s being 
managed. Starting with pruning and 
throughout the growing season, it’s 
absolutely crucial that growers work 
with our viticultural team. Because of 
our cellar practices, there’s little that I 
can do to help the wine. Whatever we 
get coming into the cellar is it. 

“We're striving for balance in the vine- 
yard — vines in balance with their envi- 
ronment. If planted on deeper, more fer- 
tile soil, the vine should be bigger and 
more encompassing and carry a bigger 
crop load to retain balance. 
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You don’t have to worry. 

Your wine barrels are resting very 
securely on Western Square racks. 
Even six barrels high, they're still 
protected. Western Square racks are 
designed to accommodate Burgundy, 
Bordeaux and American oak barrels. 
The racks are powder-coated (baked 
enamel) which is the most durable 
finish available and is resistant 
to corrosion, impact, chipping, 
abrasion, and chemicals. We believe 
that our racks are the strongest, 
: [ most durable of any racks anywhere. 


Pax Western Square racks 
will protect your wine. 


Also available in stainless steel. 


Contact us for our complete brochure 
on barrel room layout design. 
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1621 North Broadway 
Stockton, CA 95205 
Telephone: 209.944.0921 
Fax: 209.944.0934 


Toll-Free: 800.367.8383 


Visit our website: 
westernsquare.com 


We don't 
sell forklifts. 
We just 
keep them 
very busy. 
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“Depending on site, we’re looking 
at four to nine tons/acre (TPA). While 
nine TPA may be on the high side, if 
the vine is in balance, it’s still capable 
of making a terrific wine that suits our 
style.” 

Schroeter believes that the wine 
industry, in general, is heading toward 
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sustainable agriculture and it is the aim 
of Geyser Peak’s growers to reduce 
needless spraying costs in terms of 
material, labor, and soil compaction. 
Schroeter considers Lake County, 
where soils are more gray loamy-clay 
(classic pear-growing soil), one of the 
best Sauvignon Blanc-growing areas in 
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California. Vines limited to four TPA 
there are out of balance with too much 
vegetative growth. . 

Thus, yields are totally site-depen- 
dent and Geyser Peak is unafraid to 
encourage growers to hang a balanced 
crop. “Especially with Sauvignon Blanc, 
good balance at high yields can be 
achieved, especially with vertical shoot 
positioning (VSP),” Schroeter affirms. 


Irrigation 

Irrigation practices are site-depen- 
dent. In gravelly soil, more frequent 
irrigation is encouraged. Loamy-clay 
soils have better water retention. 
Decisions also depend on weather pre- 
dictions from three days to a week out. 

Closer to ripening, stressing vines is 
avoided. All vine leaves need to be 
functioning up to harvest. 

“Close to harvest,” Schroeter con- 
tends, “it’s very easy to wash out fla- 
vors with untimely irrigation. Flavors 
return when irrigation is backed off, 
but they’re nowhere near as intense as 
they were before. 

“Since we pick Sauvignon Blanc less 
ripe than most other wineries, we 
instruct our growers that once maturity 
reaches about 20° Brix, to back off the 
water, yet at the same time, keep an eye 
on what's happening with the weather 
so that leaves do not shut down.” 


Harvest 

Because of hands-off cellar practices, 
Geyser Peak’s Sauvignon Blanc style 
depends on picking decisions. “It may 
seem weird to say this,” notes Schroeter, 
“at first, unripe green flavors (herba- 
ceous, bell pepper) are dominant, then 
ripe green flavors (lemongrass and lime) 
before Sauvignon Blanc develops tropi- 
cal characters. That transition occurs in 
the space of a few days.” 

By region, Geyser Peak’s picking 
order is typically: Alexander Valley, 
Dry Creek Valley, Knights Valley, Lake 
County, Russian River Valley, ending 
in Monterey. 

From a production standpoint, fruit 
character diversity is helpful. Each 
area, ripening at a different time, helps 
spread out workload in the winery. 

At harvest, Schroeter prefers pH in 
the range of 3.1 to 3.3, yet is uncon- 
cerned about the total acidity since sig- 
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from Western Square Industries. 


This system comes with wheels or with standard 
Western Square cradles. With wheels it allows 
barrels to roll in place and yet have the same 
reliability as Western Square's traditional systems. 


The Barrel Master System is a rack-on-rack 
structure with wheels or traditional cradles. 
When produced with wheels it allows the lees 
to be stirred without introducing additional 
oxygen into the wine. Burgundy and Bordeaux 
barrels can be mixed, as well as different 
cooperages, because the barrels do not rest on 
each other. These racks may be stacked eight 
high and can be produced for Cognac- and 
puncheon-size barrels. They are available in 
stainless steel or other types of coatings. 


Contact Western Square for more information 
about these revolutionary racks. 


WHY BARREL MASTER 
IS A SOLID SOLUTION 


e Footprint is outside the barrel for stability. 
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| Limited production 
Sauvignon Blanc wines 


n limited quantities, both Geyser 
[r= and St. Supéry craft other 

uniquely-styled Sauvignon Blancs: 

2005 Geyser Peak River Road 
Ranch, Russian River Valley, Block 
Collection Sauvignon Blanc ($20). 
Geyser Peak’s Block Collection wines 
are an expression of unique growing 
conditions existing within a few vine- 
yards, consistently producing supe- 
rior wines. 

River Road Ranch, an example of 
cool-climate Sauvignon Blanc, was 
replanted from Chardonnay in 1998. 
The vineyard’s superior quality was 
apparent from the first vintage in 
2002 and prompted planting addi- 
tional acreage to Sauvignon Blanc. 
The majority is UCD Clone 1 with 
the balance Clones 317, 7, and 530. 
In each case, clone and trellis sys- 
tems have been matched to the 
unique characteristics of blocks, 
defined by sun exposure, soil type, 
and other factors. 

Although the majority of the wine 
was cool-fermented following the 
method of Geyser Peak’s regular 


Sauvignon Blanc bottling, 19% was 
fermented in neutral French oak, 
which winemaker Mick Schroeter 
contends adds texture and roundness 
to the mid-palate. Floral and recogniz- 
able passion fruit components are 
attributed to the site. 

2005 St. Supéry Virtu Napa 
Valley White Wine ($25) is a blend, 
made since 1996, that changes 
depending on fruit characters of 
each vintage. Typically, it is 
Sauvignon Blanc at 55% to 65% with 
the balance Semillon. In the concept 
of a white Meritage, it’s the best 
Bordeaux-varietal blend from the 
vintage. The wine is aimed at 
Chardonnay drinkers who are not 
fond of unoaked Sauvignon Blanc. 

Winemaker Michael  Beaulac 
believes that fermentation of 
Sauvignon Blanc in neutral oak adds 
toasty-vanilla hints to fruit compo- 
nents such as lemon, citrus, goose- 
berry, melon and lime with racy acid- 
ity. Barrel-fermented Semillon (new 
and older cooperage) contributes fig 
and pear characters along with subtle 
richness. It’s styled as a wine to age 
gracefully and complex in the bottle 
over a few years. 
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nificant acid drops out during fermen- 
tation and cold stabilization. 

“Unless it’s a very cool year,” 
Schroeter says, “neither of these num- 
bers is particularly important because 
they can be balanced due to our sourc- 
ing from multiple regions. 

“I’m not concerned about sugar 
either, but ideally Id like 22.5° Brix, yet 
we pick anywhere from 21° Brix to 
23.5° Brix, depending on the site and 
how flavors are developing within a 
particular vineyard.” 

A very high percentage of grapes 
from all sources is machine-harvested 
at night, from midnight until 9 AM, and 
all fruit is pressed before noon. 

Monterey fruit is brought to 
Geyserville for processing. During 
transport time in 2-ton bins, some juic- 
ing and skin contact occurs. “That’s 
fine with us,” Schroeter remarks. “A lot 
of wineries abandoned skin contact, 
but we think that some skin contact is 
important for our style because it cap- 
tures different flavors from the skins.” 


In the cellar 

First SO, addition at the crusher 
ensures 15 to 20 ppm free in the juice 
which is settled for two days, then 
racked off gross lees. Primary fermen- 
tation is inoculated by selected yeast 
strains such as VL1, VL3, Q-24, and 
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other higher thiol-producing cultures 
which uplift passion fruit aromas. 

Although Geyser Peak continues to 
experiment with selected yeast cul- 
tures, historically, the majority of fer- 
mentations are inoculated with Prise 
De Mousse. 

“The next evolution for us,” 
Schroeter revealed, “is to learn what 
we can do with selected yeast strains. 
’Fermentation completes in closed-top 


fermentors, ranging from 3,000, to 
6,000, and 12,000-gal. Although lots are 
kept separate from the beginning, as 
fermentation proceeds, like lots are 
typically combined. 

It’s important to Schroeter to 
notice fermentations that smell like 
components he likes in the wine. Fer- 
mentation proceeds at a 2° Brix 
reduction per day, typically for a 
total of 2.5 to three weeks to achieve 
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 WARTETAL REVIEW 


dryness. Fermentation starts at 60°F 
and is dialed to 54° to 55°F to com- 
plete. 

Wine is settled a few days past 
dryness then centrifuged off gross 
lees, followed immediately by cold 
stabilization that takes three weeks. 
It’s DE-filtered off of cold stabiliza- 
tion, then wines are classified to 
make the components creating the 
final blend. 
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VARIETAL REWIEW 


Marketing initiatives 


Geyser Peak stresses the bright, 
youthful exuberance of its style and 
how it works well in warmer months, 
but also how it pairs with food and 
emerging cuisines such as sushi and 
Asian foods. Compared to Old World 
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food preparations that may have heavy 
sauces, Asian food is bright and light 
with fresh flavors. 

Geyser Peak has created an artful 
19-page booklet, complete with 
recipes, on how to conduct a “roll- 
your-own” sushi party. Getting distrib- 
utors, on-premise personnel, and 
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consumers to taste Geyser Peak Sau- 
vignon Blanc is an ongoing goal. It’s 
not unusual for Schroeter to stump the 
marketplace — four states in four days. 

Because of the price-point, Geyser 
Peak has had great success with by- 
the-glass pours. Geyser Peak market- 
ing claims that, in the $9 to $15 bracket 
in 2005, Sauvignon Blanc saw a 37% 
increase while Geyser Peak Sauvignon 
Blanc shot up 42%. 

In 2001, Sauvignon Blanc ranked 
number-five in terms of volume in 
Geyser Peak’s wine portfolio. The style 
has propelled the production level to 
where it is today. 

Although Geyser Peak continues to 
produce several varietal wines, it 
hitched its image in the marketplace on 
its zingy style of Sauvignon Blanc and, 
because it’s located in Alexander 
Valley, Cabernet Sauvignon. “If you 
look at the great brands in the market,” 
Schroeter suggests, “they really focus 
on one or two lead varieties.” 


St. SUPERY STYLE BASICS 

More than 40% of total volume 
(43,000-case production) is dedicated to 
a Sauvignon Blanc zingy style at St. 
Supéry and it’s now considered the win- 
ery’s specialty ($19 SRP for the 2005). 

“Our style comes straight from the 
vineyard and its personality,” says 
assistant winemaker Tom Rees. 

Vineyard manager Josh Anstey dubs it 
“differential farming” of Dollarhide 
Ranch, which has 206 acres of Sauvignon 
Blanc among 475 acres planted. 

Aroma and flavor goals are simple: 
expression of Dollarhide fruit, ruby 
grapefruit zest and grassiness from less 
ripe blocks, and passionfruit from riper 
blocks. 

In early August, winemaker 
Michael Beaulac, Rees, and Anstey 
begin to critically evaluate the impend- 
ing harvest. In time to make slight 
adjustments, they assess fruit loads 
and leafing for desired fruit exposure. 

Then at harvest for Dollarhide, 
planted in 1983 with Joseph Phelps 
Vineyards budwood, believed to be 
UCD Clone 1 and a small percentage of 
Sauvignon Musqué (with some bud- 
ding over to Sauvignon Blanc later), 
general trends of various parcels are 
better interpreted. 
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With an unoaked 100% Sauvignon 
Blanc, there’s little manipulation avail- 
able to the winemaker. Thus, style for a 
single vineyard wine harks back to 
harvest timing. 

“Our biggest job,” Anstey contends, 
“is to assess when a parcel is at its pick- 
ing optimum and that means judgments 
on aromas, flavors, acidity, and trying to 
fill out a palette of advantages. 

“We know that in the first pickings, 
typically beginning in late August, we 
build in our frame for acidity and then 
over the next couple of weeks, it’s fruit 
expression and about September 25, 
we need to pick blocks that we left to 
develop ripe, tropical flavors. 

“It’s a multi-week, multi-pass 
approach for 22 different parcels of 
Sauvignon Blanc.” 

Target maturity windows are 3.3 to 
3.6 pH with TA at 6.0 to 6.5g/L. 
Harvest begins in the low 22° Brix 
range and completes at 23.5° Brix with 
an aim of 13.5% alcohol at bottling. 

“When making picking decisions,” 
Rees notes, “we're tasting the back, 
inside, and outside of bunches. When 
we sense some ripe characters and sig- 
nificant spice, then we know it’s time to 
harvest. There’s a period when our 
Sauvignon Blanc switches from generic 
varietal flavors to specific Dollarhide fla- 
vors that I’ve not tasted anywhere else.” 


Principal practices 

Since uniform ripening is not a vine- 
yard goal, several practices achieve multi- 
ple fruit expressions in the same vineyard. 

Because it allows greater ripening 
variation, cane pruning is preferred on 
a VSP trellis. “With a cordon,” Anstey 
says, “all development is uniform. 
With cane, depending on how the head 
is suckered, less ripe and riper fruit can 
be obtained on the same vine.” 

Typically at pruning, two canes are 
retained with one or two more spurs in 
some parcels to achieve grassier and 
green fruit tones. 

The trick, according to Anstey, is to 
machine-harvest a 20-acre parcel in one 
night (from 10 PM to 7 AM) and get both 
less ripe and riper flavors in one pass. 

When leafing is done, the entire 
canopy is not opened. In some blocks, 
floral characters are created by expo- 
sure on some bilateral cordon vines. 


Balanced vines 

Dollarhide Ranch has eight different 
soil types. Part of the ranch is serpentine 
heavy clay soil on the valley floor, which 
is high in magnesium and other trace 
minerals. Some sections are loamy and 
well-drained. Bordeaux varieties are 
planted on hillsides. 
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WARITETAL REVIEW 


Independent of soils preferable for 
Sauvignon Blanc, climate is the over- 
riding factor determining style. Pope 
Valley is cooler when it’s cool and hot- 
ter when it’s hot. Diurnal temperature 
difference can be as great as 50°F to 
60°F with an average spread of 35°F to 
45°F. On days when Pope Valley is 
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100°F, the fog gets sucked in and nights 
cool down dramatically. 

When replanting (due to phylloxera) 
was done, St. Supéry used its own bud- 
wood from selected blocks exhibiting the 
best flavors each year. Higher vigor root- 
stocks, such as 5C (which Anstey would 
not choose again), St. George, 101-14, 
110-R, and 2453 were used. 

“A big and vigorous vine has done best 
for us,” Anstey says. “We've experi- 
mented with suckering, opening the 
canopy and irrigating less — the whole 
French low vigor deal — and we're back 
to bigger vines because they produce fruit 
with aromas and flavors suiting our style.” 

Original 1983 plantings were 10x5 or 
10x6; only 40 acres remain. New plantings 
are 8x5, 7x5, and a couple parcels are 7x4. 
According to Anstey, “closer than. this, 
Sauvignon Blanc will be a jungle.” 

Typical yield is 5.5 to 6.5 TPA. Some 
years are higher and others lower. 

VSP trellis wires have variations, 
but in general, the first is three feet 
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above ground, the second 18 inches 
above that, with a top wire at six feet. 
Based on when vines begin drooping 
over the top wire, hedging is done 
(about twice per season) to keep the 
canopy from getting too bushy. 
“Sauvignon Blanc is a growers’ 
grape,” Anstey notes. “It has a lot of 
vigor but grows upright. However, high 
yields must be within reason. On quadri- 
lateral cordon, there is the potential to 
have a both higher yield and quality but 
machine picking is impractical.” 


Irrigation 

Weather is the biggest factor deter- 
mining irrigation. Pope Valley hot 
spells are hot and if there’s not water in 
the ground on high clay soils, vines are 
too stressed. Once per week irrigation 
of 4 to 8 gal/vine is typical. If hot 
weather persists, irrigation is done 
twice per week. 

Active shoots are not desired at har- 
vest. Anstey controls this by irrigation. 
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“Tt may be necessary,” he explains, “to 
irrigate some parcels a few days before 
harvest. We’ve found that in certain 
blocks, flavors can be enhanced with 
irrigation close to harvest. We are defi- 
nitely not looking for desiccated fruit.” 


Sustainable farming 

“We do everything within our power 
to be as sustainable as possible,” Anstey 
contends. “When a vineyard becomes 
organic, tools are limited. Under sustain- 
able practices, if there’s an outbreak of 
mites, I can purchase a chemical targeted 
at mites only. The product allows me to 
focus to cure the problem. 

“I find that some of the so-called 
‘organic’ products are more toxic than 
anything I spray under conventional 
grape farming.” 

To promote biodiversity, attract 
ladybugs to control mite populations, 
and lessen soil compaction, Sauvignon 
Blanc is cover-cropped in each row 
with barley and oats that are disked in 
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Spring when shoots are approximately 
six to eight inches long. 


In the cellar 

Slightly broken berries from machine- 
harvesting are given a first SO, addition 
of 15 to 20 ppm at the destemmer (with- 
out rollers). Pressed juice is cold settled for 
two days at 55°F, then racked off grape 
solids before inoculation with a variety of 
proprietary yeasts. 

“We believe,” Rees notes, “that spe- 
cific yeasts uplift aromatics and 
broaden the palate, yet mechanics are 
primary — we want a healthy fermen- 
tation that goes to completion.” 

To accommodate both experimental 
lots and 25-acre single pickings, fermen- 
tors range from 560 gallons to 12,000 gal- 
lons for a 25-day fermentation at 55°F. 

Lees are not stirred and there’s no 
MLE. Racking is minimized but topping 
of tanks is done routinely. The SO, is 
maintained at a molecular target at 0.50 
ppm (approximately 25 ppm free). 


Fining is done on a lot-by-lot basis 
with either casein or PVPP. Before bot- 
tling, the wine is DE-filtered, pre- 
filtered, and sterile filtered with a 0.45u 
membrane inline to the filler. 

In December or January following har- 
vest, a small amount of wine is bottled to 
enter the marketplace in February. A larger 
volume remains unfiltered in tank until 
readied for the main release in early May, 
with a final bottling just before harvest. 

“Palate depth and dimension are 
important,” Rees maintains. “That's 
determined by the lots chosen for the 
final blend. We have a large cull factor 
that amounts to 10% of the volume of 
Sauvignon Blanc in any vintage. 

“Fruit is so bright and expressive in 
our style of Sauvignon Blanc, it is best 
consumed within the first year in bottle.” 


St. Supery marketing initiatives 

The product mix shift at St. Supéry 
now focuses principally on Sauvignon 
Blanc and Cabernet Sauvignon. 
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VARIETAL REVIEW 


“Even though we produced a signifi- 
cant volume more Sauvignon Blanc in 
2005, we did not bottle all of it,” says win- 
ery CEO Michaela Rodeno. “We've stuck 
to a rational growth in the marketplace.” 

Rodeno contends that St. Supéry is 
very responsive to consumers. Al- 
though no formal market research is 
done, once the winery learns (from tast- 
ing room visitors, distributors, trade, 
critics, and consumers) that it’s doing 
something favorable, they do more of it. 

“That’s how,” Rodeno adds, “we 
became proud owners of 10% of the 
Sauvignon Blanc in Napa Valley. We 
did not set out to be a dominant pro- 
ducer of the variety, but that’s what 
we've become.” 

Taking leads from the Australians, 
the winery tuned into wine competi- 
tions as a way to establish a wine’s rep- 
utation. After receiving consistent 
medal results, it became clear that the 
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egulated deficit irrigation 
(RDI), has become widely 
accepted as a method to 
improve winegrape quality in 
the last ten years. By imposing a pre- 


determined, measurable level of 
water stress at a particular stage of 
vine growth, winegrowers have 
found that they can enhance the 
intrinsic value of their grapes while 
they save money on labor and energy 
bills and help preserve a very valu- 
able natural resource. 
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Dr. Mark Greenspan, of Advanced 
Viticulture, completes a measurement by 
inserting a leaf in the pressure chamber, 
cut end up, sealing the chamber, then 
pressurizing the chamber and watching for 
the first drop of sap to exude from the cut 
end of the petiole. 


A critical aspect of any successful 
RDI program is monitoring the vine’s 
water status or its response to the ele- 
ments that make up its unique micro- 
climate. However, which method of 
measurement will work best for an 
individual vineyard manager in a par- 
ticular area is still a question that often 
arises. This is a report on plant-based 
measures of vine water status, but they 
are certainly not the only answer. 

Plant-based monitoring is consid- 
ered to be a reliable, practical approach 
because it queries the vine itself, rather 


Dr. Greenspan prepares a leaf for 
measurement of stem water potential. A 
black plastic bag is wrapped tightly 
around the leaf, then the bag is covered 
with aluminum foil to avoid overheating 
the leaf. The bag and foil will be left on 
the leaf for 90 to 120 minutes. 
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than the elements of its environment, 
to determine its internal stress level. 

Because plant water status is a key 
metabolic indicator, its actual measure- 
ment provides a valuable gauge of vine 
growth and winegrape development. 
This measurement can be accom- 
plished in many different ways, but 
plant-based and soil-based measures 
are the most common. 

Grapevine vegetative and reproduc- 
tive growth processes relate directly to the 
vine’s water status and only indirectly to 
the surrounding soil moisture and atmos- 
pheric conditions. Therefore, this report 
will concentrate on the three most com- 
mon plant-based methods of measure- 
ment that utilize a pressure chamber to 
determine the vine’s water status. 

The pressure chamber (also called a 
pressure bomb), has become an invalu- 
able tool for measuring vine water status 
in vineyards. It is available at a reasonable 
cost, it’s portable and the measurements 
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are done in real time in the vineyard, so 
irrigation management decisions can be 
made as data is collected. 

However, there has been some 
procedural confusion about the use of 
a pressure chamber because there are 
basically three ways it can be used to 
measure vine water status. These 
include: predawn leaf water potential 
(PDLWP), mid-day leaf water potential 
(LWP), or mid-day stem water poten- 
tial (SWP). The three methodologies 
vary mainly in the timing of the mea- 
surement and preparation of the leaf to 
be sampled. The confusion seems to 
focus on which method is most reliable 
and meaningful for a specific situation 
or environment. 

In 2002, L.E. Williams and F.]J. 
Araujo reported the results of a study 
they conducted to compare the three 
methods of measuring grapevine 
water potential and also correlate 
data from those trials to other mea- 
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sures of soil and plant water status 
(Williams, L.E. and F.J. Araujo, 2002, 
“Correlations among predawn leaf, 
mid-day leaf and mid-day stem water 
potential and their correlations with 
other measures of soil and plant 
water status in Vitis vinifera,” J. Amer. 
Soc. Hort. Sci. 127(3): 448-454). The 
following information is a restate- 
ment of the findings demonstrated in 
the Williams’ publication. 

The differences in the three plant- 
based water status methods, stated 
simply, are; measurements of mid-day 
water potential, either stem or leaf, 
should be taken in the one-hour period 
beginning 30 minutes prior to solar 
noon and ending 30 minutes after solar 
noon. It is during this time that maxi- 
mal diurnal water use or canopy con- 
ductance has been measured on non 
water-stressed grapevines using a 
weighing lysimeter. Predawn leaf 
water potential measurements are 
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taken beginning at 3:30 AM and ending 
at sunrise. 

This short time-limit has been the 
most common restraint to use of mid- 
day leaf water potential in vineyards, 
but it is necessary for technical repro- 
ducibility. In vineyards, however, the 
window is often extended by another 
hour. The data obtained may not be 
reproducible enough for technical 
research, but is accurate enough for 
irrigation scheduling. 


Leaf Water Potential 

A fully expanded leaf exposed to 
direct sunlight is chosen for measure- 
ment. To measure mid-day leaf water 
potential, the targeted leaf must first 
be covered entirely with a small plas- 
tic bag that is wrapped tightly around 
the leaf and secured. Securely bag- 
ging the leaf before cutting it from the 
shoot avoids any further transpira- 
tion, which alters the resultant pres- 
sure reading. If this critical bagging 
step is omitted, the data will be inac- 
curate. 

As quickly as possible after bag- 
ging, the petiole of the bagged leaf is 
cut from the shoot with a sharp razor 
as close to the shoot as possible. The 
petiole is then quickly placed through 
the chamber lid and secured tightly, 
with the cut edge of the petiole facing 
outside and the bagged leaf blade 
inside the chamber. 

The chamber is sealed and then 
slowly pressurized with nitrogen 
gas. When the positive pressure 
exerted on the leaf in the chamber 
equals the negative pressure inside 
the leaf, liquid in the leaf blade will 
begin to be forced out of the cut edge 
of the leaf. 

During pressurization, the opera- 
tor carefully watches the exposed 
edge of the petiole for the appearance 
of a drop of water (sap). As soon as 
the drop appears, the user reads the 
corresponding pressure from the 
chamber gauge. This pressure value is 
the leaf water potential, read in nega- 
tive (—) bars. 

In comparison, mid-day stem 
water potential tests are done during 
the same time period as mid-day 
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leaf water potential but handling of 
the leaf is changed. Stem water 
potential has been considered to be 
less variable than mid-day LWP, 
improving the ability to detect small 
pressure differences among treat- 
ments. But until this study was com- 
pleted, a comprehensive study com- 


contact with the wine. Typically, that amounts to only 7 staves = 


paring the two had not been tested 
in grapes. 


Stem Water Potential 

The stem is thought to be less sus- 
ceptible to fluctuations in environ- 
mental pressures than the leaf and, 
therefore, more representative of the 
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actual level of stress in the entire 
vine. In the mid-day SWP test, a leaf 
on the shaded side of the canopy is 
chosen to minimize any possible 
heating effects. 

The leaf is wrapped in a black 
plastic bag that is covered with alu- 
minum foil to prevent overheating by 
the sun. The bag is left on the leaf 90 
to 120 minutes. This effectively stops 
the natural transpiration from the 
leaf, allowing the leaf water potential 
to come into equilibrium with the 
stem water potential. After 90 to 120 
minutes has elapsed, the leaf is 
excised and tested in the pressure 
chamber as stated above. 


Pre-dawn Leaf Water Potential 

Pre-dawn leaf water potential is 
determined using the same basic 
methodology as LWP, but the read- 
ings are taken beginning at 3:30 AM 
and ending before sunrise, using 
fully expanded leaves. It has been 
assumed that, before sunrise, the 
vine is in equilibrium with the soil’s 
water potential, therefore making 
PDLWP a mote sensitive indicator of 
soil water availability. But the obvi- 
ous difficulty with the method is tim- 
ing: readings must be done prior to 
sunrise, making its practicality ques- 
tionable. 


Comparison of methods 

For any measure of plant water 
status to be a sensitive indicator of 
water stress, it must be responsive to 
differences in soil moisture status 
and/or the resulting growth differ- 
ences due to water application. The 
measure should also be closely 
related to short- and medium-term 
plant stress responses and_ less 
dependent on changes in environ- 
mental conditions. 

For winegrapes, it would seem that 
LWP, SWP, and PDLWP each meet 
these criteria. The best indicator of 
which method is the most effective and 
yet most practical might be as simple 
as the ease of operation if the data from 
all three plant-based measures of vine 
water stress can be proven to be highly 
correlated. 
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Additionally, the value of that plant- 
based stress data would be even greater 
if it could also be shown to be highly 
correlated with other indicators of vine 
water status. In the Williams and Araujo 
study, other indicators of vine water sta- 
tus used for further correlation with 
vine water potential are net CO, assim- 
ilation rates (A) and stomatal conduc- 
tance to water vapor (g,), both mea- 
sured at solar noon, and soil water 
content (SWC), measured with a neu- 
tron probe. 

The three indicators of vine water 
potential in this study were measured 
on both Chardonnay and Cabernet 
Sauvignon vines grown in Napa Valley 
in the 1999 growing season. Because 
both vineyards were part of a study on 
the effects of deficit irrigation, all vines 
had been irrigated weekly at various 
fractions of estimated vineyard evapo- 
transpiration from berry set until the 
dates of measurements. 


New Technology to Improve 
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Vine water status and leaf gas 
exchange were measured on two dates 
in the Chardonnay vineyard and one 
date in the Cabernet Sauvignon vine- 
yard. 

Individual leaf replicates numbered 
six for each scion-rootstock combina- 
tion and irrigation treatment in the 
Chardonnay vineyard on the first date, 
August 24, 1999, and five for each 
treatment in the Chardonnay on 
September 21, 1999. 

Individual leaf replicates for the 
Cabernet Sauvignon on the only date 
measured (August 24, 1999) was also 
five. This produced 86 total data 
points. 

Use of irrigation treatments at both 
locations resulted in a wide range of 
vine water status. The lowest values of 
PDLWP, LWP, and SWP recorded for 
an individual leaf were —0.85, —1.85, 
and -1.65 Mpa, (-8.5, -18.5, and -16.5 
bars) respectively. The highest values 
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of PDLWP, LWP, and SWP were -0.02, 
-0.75, and -0.55 Mpa, (-0.2, -7.5, and 
-5.5 bars) respectively. In most cases, 
significant differences among irriga- 
tion treatments for one measure of vine 
water status were also similarly differ- 
ent for the other two. 

Test results showed that all three 
methods of estimating vine water sta- 
tus were highly correlated with one 
another. The best correlation was 
between mid-day LWP and mid-day 
OWE (t= 0.92): 

All three methods were signifi- 
cantly (r? = 0.69) correlated with soil 
water status in the Chardonnay vine- 
yard and also significantly correlated 
with net CO, assimilation (r? = 0.67, 
0.50, 0.48) and stomatal conductance 
at mid-day (r? = 0.69. 0.58, 0.54) in 
both vineyards. 

All three measures of vine leaf 
water potential were linearly corre- 
lated (r? = 0.93) with berry weight 
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and vine yield when measured the 
first week of October 1999. These 
data would indicate that either mea- 
surement of mid-day leaf water 
potential would give a good esti- 
mate of the water status of 
grapevines. 

Pre-dawn leaf water potential has 
been used in many studies as the stan- 
dard to which other measures of vine 
water status are compared. It is 
assumed that this is the period when 
the vine is in equilibrium with soil 
water potential. 

However, the authors cite references 
showing that PDLWP of some non- 
grape species come into equilibrium 
with the wettest portion of the soil in 
the plant’s root zone. Therefore, the 
soil moisture a vine responds to at 
mid-day may differ from that at pre- 
dawn due to the flux of water that is 
occurring when a vine is actively tran- 
spiring. If this is correct, differences at 
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pre-dawn may not necessarily reflect 
the water status of the vine later in the 
day, as was observed in the Williams 
and Araujo study. 

It has also been demonstrated that 
season-long measurements of mid- 
day LWP have been shown to be 
highly correlated with the seasonal 
changes in soil water content of 
treatments irrigated with differing 
amounts of water. That data and the 
data from this study in Chardonnay 
indicated that mid-day LWP was 
reflective of the amount of water in 
the soil profile. 

All three methods of estimating 
vine water status were similarly cor- 
related with SWC, applied amounts 
of water, and with one another, and 
were also significantly correlated 
with leaf gas exchange. Therefore, 
under the conditions of the 
Williams’ and Araujo study, the cri- 
terion that measurements of plant 
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water status should reflect: 1) the 
availability of soil moisture and/or, 
2) applied water amounts, or 3) 
short- and medium-term plant- 
stress responses, were tested and 
met for all three measures of leaf 
water potential. 

For practical use, critical values of 
mid-day leaf water potential, stem 
water potential, and pre-dawn leaf 
water potential could be established 
and utilized to make decisions such as 
when to begin irrigating each season 
and the interval between irrigation 
events. This would allow a grower/ 
manager to maintain a specific degree 
of vine water stress to produce wine- 
grapes that are appropriate for the 
wine style. 

However, from a purely practical 
standpoint, measurement of mid-day 
leaf water potential would be most 
convenient. The main limitation is 
the time frame allowable to assure 
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consistency. In this study, that time 
was one half hour before and after 
solar noon. 

The short time limits the acreage 
or the number of vines that can be 
measured in one day. The time can be 
lengthened, however, in a practical 
field situation, to one hour before 
and one hour after solar noon. This 
allows two hours for data collection 
and is certainly acceptable as long as 
the other factors affecting consis- 
tency (using the same vines each 
time, well-trained users, bagged 
samples, replicates) are carefully 
observed. 

There is one other critical factor 
in using a pressure chamber to 
ascertain vine water status. It has 
been demonstrated that the individ- 
ual making measurements of plant 
water status is a significant source 
of variation. It is, therefore, impera- 
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tive that technicians be well-trained 
in use of the pressure chamber, and 
the choice of leaves to sample, and 
data discrepancy recognition. 
Trainees should be monitored 
closely for awhile to ensure they are 
using the equipment properly and 
their technique is appropriate and 
consistent. 


Conclusions 

In the above study, it was shown 
that mid-day leaf water potential, 
mid-day stem water potential, and 
pre-dawn leaf water potential values 
from two vineyards on three dates 
were linearly correlated with each 
other and with measurements of net 
CO, assimilation and stomatal con- 
ductance. 

In Chardonnay vines, the three 
plant-based water stress indicators 
were also highly correlated with 
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measures of soil water availability. It 
can be assumed, then, that they all 
represent equally viable methods of 
assessing the water status of wine- 
grape vines. 

In a practical situation, it may be 
more favorable to choose the 
method that best fits each manager’s 
strategy, then be sure that method is 
followed precisely throughout the 
season. 

Although there is significant corre- 
lation between the methodologies, that 
does not suggest that it would be 
advisable or even admissible to inter- 
change the methods in a vineyard in a 
given season. 

Finally and importantly, be sure all 
technicians are well-trained in both 
methodology and theory to assure the 
consistency that is required in building 
a valuable database. i 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF ICVG 2006 MEETING 


Advances in Research: 


Grapevine Viruses 


Nuredin Habili,’ and Judit Monis?, 
'Waite Diagnostics, University of 
Adelaide, South Australia, 

STA Laboratories, Gilroy, CA 


he 15th Meeting of the 

International Council for the 

Study of Virus and Virus-Like 

Diseases of the Grapevine 
(ICVG) was held in Stellenbosch, South 
Africa, April 3-7, 2006. The ICVG meet- 
ing is held every three years, alternating 
between the Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres. The next meeting will be 
in 2009, either in France or Canada. At 
the Stellenbosch meeting, 109 papers 
and posters were presented. 

Readers can obtain a free copy of the 
abstract book from the following URL: 
http: / / www.icvg.ch/archive.htm. 
Below is a summary of specific high- 
lights for each virus and/or virus 
group that is of economic importance 
for the grapevine industry. 

Although the conference focuses 
mainly on grapevine-infecting viruses, 
historically phytoplasmas have also 
been included. This is because, prior to 
their characterization (they are also 
known as mycoplasma-like organ- 
isms), they were thought to be virus- 


associated. A total of 25 papers (23%) 
covered grapevine phytoplasmas. 
Giovanni Martelli, Chairman of the 
ICVG, began the meeting with an 
overview of the progress in grapevine 
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Figure |: Retarded growth of a young 
Chardonnay vine (Mildura, Victoria, 
Australia) tested positive for Grapevine 
leafroll virus type 2 (GLRaV-2). Healthy 
vines in background tested negative. Note 
symptoms of late bud burst in spring. If this 
vineyard is grafted to a new variety, results 
may be disastrous. 


virus research in the past three years. 
Of interest and relevance to grapevine 
certification and clean stock programs 
is the new European Community (EU) 
regulatory directive that recommends 
“the lowest possible level of harmful 
organisms in propagation material.” 
However the technical annex pub- 
lished in 2005 on the grapevine caused 
an uproar among the European Union 
scientific community, since it only lists 
the following as harmful organisms: 
Grapevine fanleaf virus (GFLV); Arabis 
mosaic virus (ArMV); Grapevine leafroll- 
associated virus (GLRaV) -1 and -3; and 
Grapevine fleck virus (GFkV) (only for 
rootstock material for the last virus). 
The Italian Ministry of Agriculture 
has drafted a new directive that is 
more stringent and states that, in addi- 
tion to the above viruses, the vines 
must be free of GLRaV-2 and viruses 


Figure II. Symptoms of Australian Shiraz disease on a Shiraz vine infected with Grapevine 
virus A. 
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associated with the rugose wood com- 
plex, with the exception of Grapevine 
Rupestris stem pitting-associated virus 
(GRSPaV). 

In the next few months, the ICVG 
will work on developing a compilation 
document that explains the detrimen- 
tal effects of different viruses, to per- 
suade the European Union and other 
regulatory agencies to develop more 
stringent regulations.” 


Leafroll-associated viruses 

The various reports of sequence 
variants — “isolates or strains” — of 
GLRaV-1, -2, -3, -4; GFLV; GRSPaV; and 
GFkV confirm that genetic variability 
is common among viruses infecting 
grapevines.-77"*% One study sug- 
gested potential recombination events 
on GLRaV-1 infections.” It is known 
that GLRaV-2 is associated with graft 
incompatibility. Further evidence link- 
ing GLRaV-2 with graft incompatibility 
was provided by C. Pirolo.* 


Single and mixed infections of 
GLRaV-2 variants were described in one 
study.’ The study showed the effects of 
different GLRaV-2 strains alone or in 
combination, and showed the typical 
leafroll symptoms including graft incom- 
patibility and increased mortality.° 
Damage caused by GLRaV-2 variants 
was most severe on Kobber 5BB, Teleki 
5C, and 1103 Paulsen rootstocks.’ A detri- 
mental effect and high disease incidence 
of GLRaV-2 in Cabernet Sauvignon was 
reported in Argentina.” 

The characterization of two sequence 
variants of GLRaV-4' provides more data 
supporting the work done in the USA, 
showing that a close relationship between 
GLRaV-4, GLRaV-5, GLRaV-6, and 
GLRaV-9 was found." This raises the ques- 
tion: should these viruses be considered 
strains of the same virus or separate 
viruses? Attendees proposed that serolog- 
ical, molecular, and electron microscopy 
data must be available before a new 
“leafroll” virus can be named. 
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Grapevine virus A (GVA) was 
detected in Shiraz and Merlot vines 
showing Shiraz Disease (Figure II), a 
disorder reported to occur in South 
Africa and Australia.” 


Vitiviruses 

A study carried out in South Africa 
showed that only specific GVA variants 
are associated with this disease and that 
some of the GVA variants are latent in 
Shiraz." These findings are different from 
studies in Australia that show a strong 
correlation between the presence of GVA 
and typical Shiraz disease symptoms." 
Specifically the study showed that all 
GVA-positive Shiraz vines tested so far 
manifest Shiraz-disease symptoms. 

Furthermore, the study indicates 
that the disease spreads naturally.” It 
appears that Australian Shiraz disease 
is different from the South African dis- 
ease in that it does not kill the vines 
within the five years of surveillance 
(Habili, unpublished). 
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The complete sequence of the 
Grapevine virus D (GVD) genome, a 
virus associated with corky rugose 
wood symptoms, was reported.” GVD 
appears to be more similar to GVA than 
to GVB, although the expressed protein 
of ORF2 of GVD appears to be unique. 

Two independent reports, both 
from Italy, described the presence of a 
high association between Grapevine 
Rupestris stem pitting associated 
virus (GRSPaV) and grapevine vein 
necrosis disease (GVND).** This infor- 
mation is important, especially for 
Australia and New Zealand, because 
GVND is a quarantinable disease, 
while the “associated virus” is widely 
spread in grapevines worldwide. 
M.F. Lima reported that GRSPaV is 
seed transmitted in the Vitis vinifera 
(up to 14%). 


Phytoplasmas 
The European grapevine yellows 
agent, Flavescence doree, was reported 


for the first time in a southern 
Switzerland vineyard, in a region 
where the leafhopper vector, S. titanus, 
is well established."® 

A report on the recovery of plants 
following infection by phytoplasmas 
was reported by Rita Musetti, who 
speculated that the systemic buildup 
of the antioxidant H,O, may play a 
role in recovery of plants from phyto- 
plasma infection.” Giovanni Martelli 
argued that classification and naming 
of different groups and sub-groups of 
phytoplasmas is getting too compli- 
cated, and something should be done 
about it. 


Testing 

A couple of reports related to 
grapevine disease diagnosis focused 
on “universal” or broad-spectrum 
detection of different grapevine patho- 
gens. It was concluded that multiplex 
RT-PCR for the simultaneous detection 
of grapevine viruses is rapid and can 
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drastically reduce the number of indi- 
cators in the biological assay.”°"” 

However, our experience at Waite 
Diagnostics (South Australia) suggests 
that the sensitivity of detection for each 
individual virus is reduced in the mul- 
tiplex system (Habili, unpublished). Of 
high quarantine importance is the 
application of sub-group-specific 
detection of nepoviruses, including 
GFLV and ArMV. 

Post-entry screening of grapevine 
material in countries where nepo- 
viruses are quarantined will be expe- 
dited if the methodology becomes 
adapted to different labs around the 
world. However, a preliminary trial 
proved unsuccessful (J. Monis, unpub- 
lished), suggesting the need for local 
method optimization. 

In the case of many grapevine 
viruses, published diagnostic primers 
needed to be modified in our laborato- 
ries with local grapevine samples to be 
useful (Monis and Habili, unpub- 
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lished). This can be explained by the 
genetic variation in specific sequences 
of the virus isolates or strains in differ- 
ent regions as discussed by different 
researchers at this meeting. 

Identification of three mealybug 
species by multiplex PCR will facilitate 
the identification of species capable of 
transmitting viral diseases.” 

Developing molecular protocols for 
reliable detection of phytoplasmas is still 
a challenge. Single and multiplex real- 
time PCR for phytoplasma detection 
were presented.” Different strains of 
phytoplasmas could be detected using 
the primers designed from tuf genes, 
which appear to be more specific than 
the conserved 165 rRNA gene.” 

Using specific primers, P. A. Magarey 
detected Australian grapevine yellows in 
non-grapevine hosts, including three 
weed species inhabiting wetlands 
around vineyards. A report on the 
development of a microarray system for 
the detection of important grapevine 
viruses promises an alternative powerful 
and fast diagnostic method.” 


Effects on wine quality 

Several papers reported on the effects 
and advantages of virus elimination on 
vine performance and wine quality. The 
studies support that healthy vineyards 
are able to produce higher quantity 
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(yield) and quality of grapes that can 
translate into better wine quality. 

The use of new reagents for 
chemotherapy for the elimination of 
grapevine viruses seems to be promis- 
ing. However, no data on the potential 
effects of the treatment on mature 
vines (such as juvenility, mutations, 
etc.) was presented.* 

A report from Italy states that GFLV 
elimination significantly increases bud 
fertility and grape yield measured as 
higher bunch weight.” Studies per- 
formed in the same laboratory con- 
cluded that photosynthetic and nutri- 
tion activity was increased with the 
elimination of GLRaV-1 and GVA, 
translating to higher yields.” 

Research in France showed that 
Chardonnay vines previously infected 
with GLRaV-1, -2, -3, GFkV, and GVB 
subjected to virus elimination using 
heat therapy and meristem culture 
showed increased vigor, fruit produc- 
tion, and sugar content (9% increase) 
while the juice acidity was reduced 
(3% decrease).” Fruit quality was 
improved most significantly when 
GLRaV-2 was eliminated from this 
variety (see also Figure I). 

A study focusing on grape quality 
determined that White Muscat vines 
subjected to elimination of GLRaV-3 had 
higher fruit production and showed 
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beneficial effects on the aroma of pro- 
duced wine (higher soluble solids and 
higher amounts of free and bound ter- 
penes), and higher fruit production.” 

Another study with an Albarola 
clone reported an improved canopy, 
better ripening, higher soluble solids, 
and lower titratable acidity.” Grapevine 
angular mosaic virus symptoms were 
eliminated from regenerated plants 
using a combination of meristem tip 
culture and thermotherapy.” 


Biotechnology 

The advances and prospects of trans- 
genic resistance were reviewed by M. 
Fuchs.” To summarize, many grapevine 
cultivars have been experimentally 
transformed with genes that confer 
pathogen-derived resistance (PDR), 
specifically coat protein (CP) or move- 
ment protein (MP), either as translatable 
or untranslatable, antisense or sense, 
single or multiple virus formats. 

The following viruses have been tar- 
geted: ArMV, GFLYV, Raspberry ringspot 
virus (RpRSV), GLRaV-2 and -3, GVA, 
GVB, and GRSPaV. Vitis vinifera cultivars 
include: Blaufrankish, Chardonnay, 
Lumassina, Nebbiolo, Red Globe, and 
Russalka. 

Rootstock varieties transformed 
include: 3309C, Kobber 125-AA, Teleki 

Continued on page 57 
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IMPROVING YOUR TASTING ROOM 


Ebderle Winery 


Craig Root 


his is the continuation of a 

series of interviews with tast- 

ing room managers and own- 

ers who are doing outstanding 
work selling wine directly to con- 
sumers. We are very fortunate that 
these folks are willing to share their 
“secrets to success” so that we can 
improve wine sales. 

Gary Eberle is owner of Eberle 
Winery on Highway 46 East, just out- 
side of Paso Robles, CA. This tasting 
room regularly sells 14,000 to 15,000 
cases per year. 

Gary’s tasting room, which I have 
visited several times, is very warm and 
inviting with sweeping views of sur- 
rounding vineyards and a fireplace 
that is active during cold months. Gary 
is just as affable as his tasting room 
staff. It was a treat to interview him. 


Gary Eberle “cranks up the barbeque” to 
serve tasting room visitors. 


(Craig Root) Tell us about 


your background. 

Gary Eberle (GE): I was raised in 
Pittsburgh, PA, and played football at 
Penn State for Joe Paterno. I’m a life- 
time Pittsburgh Steelers fan. 


You must have been pretty 
happy with the outcome of the 
Super Bowl this year. 

GE: Yes. After I left Penn State, I 
went to Louisiana State University to 
obtain a doctorate in genetics. While I 
was there, a professor turned me on to 
fine wines. It was a real epiphany: in a 
short time, I went from Mateus to 
Chateau Rothschild. I decided to 
change career courses and went to UC 
Davis to obtain a doctorate in wine- 
making from Professor Harold Berg. 

I moved to Paso Robles in the 1970s 
and started the old Estrella Winery 
(now Meridian Vineyards). After I left 
Estrella, I started Eberle in May 1984. 
Our flagship wine is Cabernet 
Sauvignon. 


How many visitors do you 
.e take care of every year? 


GE: Approximately 40,000. 


What are some of your busi- 
ness rules? 


GE: There are several. Always have 
quality wines. Make sure your staff is 
dedicated and friendly. Never charge 
for tasting, and strongly encourage 
people to go on tour. 


| really agree with the last 
part. Many wineries who can 
do tours don’t, or are very unaccom- 
modating: “We have a tour at 11 or 
3,” or in essence, “take it or leave 
it.” Since people who go on tours 
buy more wine, and join clubs at a 
higher rate, it just doesn’t make 
sense. 

GE: Exactly. I also feel that it is 
imperative to be sufficiently staffed. 


Eberle’s display of gold medals helps sell 
wines. 


What are your staffing levels? 


GE: On busy days, seven or eight. 
On slow days, five. We sometimes 
have people doing work in the back 
room, but they immediately drop what 
they are doing and come out to the 
tasting counter. 


I can attest to that, since | saw 

it happen once when | was in 
your room. When it got busy sud- 
denly, the person in the back room 
came out in less than a minute or 
two. 


GE: I think that it’s important to 
remember that it takes 6.2 bottles in the 
wholesale market to equal the dollars 
in my pocket from every bottle sold in 
the tasting room. 


What other secrets to success 
<@ can you share with us? 


GE: It’s extremely important to 
have an owner presence on the prop- 
erty on a regular basis. I’ve been here 
22 years in the same location, and I per- 
sonally have forged a lot of friends for 
this winery. One thing I do on a regular 
basis is crank up the barbecue and 
serve food to guests for free. People 
love talking to me while I barbecue. 
Never underestimate the power of vis- 
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itors being able to talk directly to the 
owner in an informal setting such as 
this. Obviously, they love the food - 
which is served in small portions. Of 
course, they not only buy more wine, 
but also come back more often. 


And talk up your winery more 
with their friends! 

GE: Right! Generally speaking, 
people don’t abuse the system and 
over-eat. We do tri-tip with Cabernet 
Sauvignon or duck sausage with Syrah 
or baby back ribs with Zinfandel. Also, 
we offer cheeses, or my staff will pre- 
pare dips, and people really love it. I’m 
in the business of selling cases — not 
bottles. This program is helpful in that 
regard. 

Another important element is that I 
treat my staff extremely well. I’m 
proud to say that many people learned 
enough at Eberle to go off and become 
managers at other tasting rooms. Some 
of my folks make $40,000 to $50,000 per 
year with bonuses and team incentives. 
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Plus, I pay benefits. In return, I get 
great sales and low turnover. 


| know of two other tasting 
» rooms that pay tasting room 
cott $40,000 to $60,000, and both 
of them are very profitable. It’s sur- 
prising that more people in areas 
with good traffic like yours haven’t 
discovered this technique. 


GE: If my staff only sold 4,000 cases 
a year like a lot of tasting rooms I’ve 
heard about, I’d let them go. 

Another technique which I’ve been 
successful with is entering wine judg- 
ing contests and displaying gold 
medals. I never display silver or 
bronze medals — only gold. Let me 
put it this way: My visitors don’t know 
ratings; they do know gold medals, 
and Eberle is the tenth highest gold 
medal winner in the U.S. 

I spend up to $8,000 per year to 
enter wine competitions. Only one 
gold medal pays back the $8,000 with 
increased sales. Sales from all the other 


gold medals are just gravy. I’d have to 
say that this third party validation 
results in higher sales and increased 
wine clubs sign-ups again because 
people trust that third-party valida- 
tion. For example, our regular club has 
over 2,400 members, and my Rare and 
Reserve Club has over 250 members 
with a waiting list of 600 people. 


| like to bring a sense of fun to 
the wine business, so | end 
these interviews by asking if you 
can give us a funny anecdote from 
your years of dealing with the pub- 
lic. 


GE: I was doing a winemaker din- 
ner in Detroit, and a lady came up to 
me and said: “You are so passionate 
about your wines that you talk about 
them as if they are your children.” 

I replied: “The difference between 
wine and children is that you can sit 
down and reason with a bottle of 
Cabernet Sauvignon.” a 
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ICVG 2006 Meeting 
Continued from page 54 


5C, 101-14MGT, Kobber 5BB, 41B, Vitis 
rupestris var de Lot, and Vitis riparia 
Gloire de Montpellier. Transgenic lines 
of grapevines transformed with the CP 
genes of GVA and GVB showed partial 
resistance to virus infection using 
mealybug transmission. The resistance 
was stronger for GVB than for GVA." 


Virus spread 

Related to the epidemiology of 
grapevine viruses, studies were carried 
out to determine the spread of GLRaV-3 
and the dispersal of its viruliferous 
mealybug vectors in South Africa.® A 
high correlation between the number of 
leafroll-infected vines present in a vine- 
yard and the number of new infections 
was found. This shows the importance 
of disease pressure. The spread is most 
important along the same row, suggest- 
ing that spread occurs from one infected 
vine to the adjacent one, confirming 
what was already reported earlier.” 

The dispersal of mealybugs by their 
own means, field equipment, birds, 
workers, or wind requires further 
study and would contribute to long- 
distance spread of the virus. 

Sanitary practices (fallow periods, 
sanitation of equipment, clothing, etc.) 
are presently being evaluated to deter- 
mine their effect on the reduction of 
leafroll disease spread from adjacent 
vineyards to healthy ones. 

N. Douglas and K. Kruger reported 
that even a single individual of each of 
the two species of mealybugs, Plano- 
coccus ficus or Pseudococcus longispinus, 
were capable of transmitting GLRaV-3 
to healthy grapevines in South Africa. 
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All the developmental stages of 
Planococcus citri were efficient vectors 
of GLRaV-3 in Spain.° 

The conference included two field 
trips to observe the performance of 
clonal selections with the aim of keeping 
the vineyards virus-free. Delegates vis- 
ited VitiTech, a company that produces 
nuclear and mother stock (free of 
pathogens) for distribution to South 
African nurseries. Government, univer- 
sity, and industry personnel have united 
to work together to reduce the spread of 
GLRaV-3 in South African nurseries. 
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Chandon 
crown-caps 
SD a 
étoile 


<< 4 i here is nothing truly revolutionary in Domaine 


Chandon’s use of crown caps as a closure on 

Etoile sparkling wines,” says winemaker Tom 

Tiburzi. “All around the world, at sparkling 
wine houses doing traditional méthode champenoise, a crown 
cap is applied for secondary fermentation, which takes up to 
three months in the bottle.” 

After the secondary fermentation at Domaine Chandon 
(Yountville, CA), “the wine undergoes sur lie ageing — one 
year for the classic tier, a minimum of three years for the 
Reserve tier, and five years for the current Etoile. Only when 
the bottle goes to market does it have a cork closure and run 
the risk of picking up TCA taint. 

“Our quality control on cork supply is very strict. We are 
very particular about the corks we seal bottles with and have 
only experienced less than 1% taint overall. 

“The Classic and Reserve sparkling wines are more 
robust, more intense in fruit flavor than the Etoile Brut and 
Etoile Rosé. The Classic and Reserve wines would stand 
up against a slight TCA taint. Since the Etoiles are more 
delicate and the fruit more subtle, flaws of any kind can 
have a greater impact. This makes it more difficult to get a 
report of problems from the marketplace, since consumers 
do not readily identify a corked taste. | do many events 
and I often pick up on something that is off that consumers 
may not notice at all. This proves to me that the crown cap 
is better for Etoile. 

“We are the first to use the crown cap on a finished 
sparkling wine in the U.S. We started thinking about going 
this direction when Domaine Chandon (Australia) intro- 
duced the crown cap in 2002. Then Argentine Bodega 
Chandon followed with a small production. Those wines, 
however, do not come to the U.S. We were just looking at 
our overall cork program and saw how a faulty cork could 
affect Etoile. 
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“Domaine Chan- 
don has_ been 
using screw caps 
on sparkling wines 
released in the 
187 mi) format 
since the late 1980s. 
More recently, we 
started _ sealing 
our 2004 Chardonnay table wine with a screw cap. Use of 
the crown cap follows right along with that move. We have 
no plans to change the closures on our red table wines 
because we have not discerned a high incidence of notice- 
able off-flavor in red wines. 

“Since we use crown caps for wines en tirage, we had the 
equipment to move ahead. Decoration of the bottle top is still 
applied by hand. Etoile is not vintage-dated, but bears the sur 
lie bottling date, so the first release under crown cap is from 
2000. 

“The aluminum crown cap has a polylaminate liner. It is 
the same type of cap we use for secondary fermentation 
except it is being color-matched to the package. As an envi- 
ronmental process, all spent aluminum crown caps from 
the disgorging are recycled. 

“Moét Hennessey distributors bought into it right away, 
and are very optimistic about public response. We have 
done little marketing of the new package, but did start 
talking about it at the Aspen Wine Festival in June 2006. It 
was incredibly well-received, particularly by younger peo- 
ple who don’t have a history with cork. They were really 
excited. They wanted to have their picture taken with the 
bottles. 

“Older consumers have a memory of how they have tra- 
ditionally enjoyed sparkling wines. Pulling the cork was the 
beginning of a pleasurable event. Older consumers tend to 
ask more questions, but they easily recognize that the crown 
cap is used to give extra protection to the wine. 
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Winery Utilities Planning, Design, and : 


Operation David Storm 


Describes major components of winery utility | 


systems for planning, design, and operation. 
550pp—3115.00 


Winery Wastewater Handbook: 
Production, Impacts, and Management 
J. Chapman, P. Baker, & S. Wills 
Examines the chemical nature of wastewater, its 
impacts, how it can be handled efficiently, and 
disposed of responsibly. 128 pp—3$21.00 
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“The crown cap is really nothing new, since it was 
invented in 1891 and patented in 1892. After all those years it 
is still recognized as the perfect closure. Also, there are so many 
producers now using a variety of different closures that making 
this move is more acceptable. 

“When Domaine Chandon was founded in 1972, people were 
more skeptical than they are now. They thought Moét Hennessey 
was a little nuts, particularly when they bought vineyard land in 
Carneros where our only neighbors were sheep, and later when 
we introduced the Blanc de Noirs and the extra-dry Riche — a lit- 
tle sweet, but with over-the-top fruit that screams ‘California 
Sunshine.’ 

“Innovation is in our genes and the Etoile philosophy 
embodies innovation, with no restrictions on varietal compo- 
sition, appellation, or ageing profile, it follows that we do not 
restrict what seals the bottle. 

“But the Moét Hennessey-Louis Vuitton (LVMH) Company 
was a producer of luxury products and we were expected to 
push the edge and have a different attitude about things. 
Buying and drinking champagne is a lifestyle decision so you 
don’t look at marketing studies; you look at it more as you look 
at the works of an artist. 

“In disgorging the sparkling wine, we traditionally use a ‘dis- 
gorging key,’ which has a long handle. We simply took that tool 
and stylized it, giving it a curved, round handle. But opening the 
bottle is no problem, and takes no special tools. It will open with 
any bottle opener. When you remove a champagne cork properly, 
there is not a ‘pop’ but a discrete ‘whoosh.’ That is the same sound 
you hear when you use an opener on a crown cap. 

“As we show Etoile around the country, some people who 
were intimidated by removing the cork welcome the crown cap 
and tell us how much easier it is for them to open the bottle. Most 
people actually look on removing a crown cap as something that 
is fun to do.” a 


A “must-have” for microscopic examination! 
“t[lustrated Guide to 
Microbes and 
Sediments in Wine, 
Beer, and Juice” 
By Dr. Charles G. Edwards K. 


A microscope companion book that shows over 30 different 
species of yeast, bacteria and mold commonly found in wines, 
and frequently encountered sediments. An extensive compilation 
of 125 photographs plus reference information printed on 
durable, spill-resistant paper, spiral bound so pictures lay flat 
when in use with a microscope. 

This single volume is translated into English, French, German, 

Italian, Spanish and Chinese. 


$125 from PWV Bookshelf 
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ARTISAN BARRELS 
Since 1997, Artisan 
Barrels offers wine- 
makers a one-stop 
shop for well-con- 
structed barrels from 
several Artisan coop- 
ers. Whether in Bur- 


gundy, Bordeaux, 
Cognac, Missouri or 
Hungary, they all Barrels and Casks 


craft consistently 
high-quality barrels. 

Rousseau — In 2007, the Burgundy 
cooperage will feature the Piano bar- 
rel, where proprietary toasting and 
forest selection are aimed at shorter 
aged white or light red wines. Rousseau 
open top fermenters, maturation tanks, 
and round / oval casks should be avail- 
able if ordered before Spring 2007. 

In 2007, Saint-Martin will market a 
fermentation barrel with a 6.5-inch 
front-head opening plugged by a sili- 
cone bung, and a stainless steel tight- 
ening handle. Saint-Martin continues 
to offer 15- and 30-gallon French and 
American oak barrels for home wine- 
makers or small wineries (split lots 
and/or topping wine). 

Allary, Rousseau, and Saint-Martin 
puncheons and hogsheads are especially 
intended for wines requiring less oak 
extraction and a gentle oak exchange. 

A&K Cooperage — Missouri oak 
offers winemakers another price-sen- 
sible solution to gracefully age vari- 
etals such as Zinfandel, Cabernet, 
Merlot, and Petite Sirah. 

Balazs barrels, built in Hungary 
with dependable craftsmanship, will 
be distributed exclusively by Artisan 
Barrels in 2007. 

Artisan Barrels’ updated website 
(www.artisanbarrels.com) allows clients 
to order a limited selection of Allary 
and Saint-Martin small barrels online. 

For more information contact: 

Artisan Barrels 

6050 Colton Rd., Oakland, CA 94611 

tel: 510/339-0170; fax: 510/339-0173 

e-mail: jerome@artisanbarrels.com 

website: www.artisanbarrels.com 
PLEASE SEE ARTISAN BARRELS AD, PAGE 15. 
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BARREL ASSOCIATES 

Barrel Associates International is an 
association of coopers and winegrow- 
ers that, for generations has sought to 
provide wineries, domaines, and 
chateaux with the finest barrels in 
which to age their prized wines. 

The barrels can be found in Europe, 
aging wines in cellars hundreds of 
years old, and in the most modern 
wineries in the Southern Hemisphere, 
the United States, and Canada. 
Recently, more than 250 Australian 
Shiraz wines were submitted to the 
Royal Melbourne Wine Show, and 
Barrel Associates’ American oak bar- 
rels singly aided the well-deserved 
“2006 Gold Award” for Hanging Rock 
Winery. 


Associates 


Barrel International 
proudly represents Tonnellerie 
Dargaud et Jaegle. For three genera- 
tions, Dargaud et Jaegle has crafted 
fine barrels for the greatest wineries in 
the world. Expert wood selection, and 
an unwavering commitment to tradi- 
tional craftsmanship, make the 
Dargaud et Jaegle barrels predictably 
elegant. 

Dargaud et Jaegle’s unique water- 
bending process conducts heat from 


S 


DARGAUD & JAEGLE 


an oak fire deeply into the wood to 
create a subtle and sophisticated spici- 
ness that is unmatched by any other 
barrel in the world. 

For more information, please contact: 

Barrel Associates International 

tel: 800/227-5625 

website: www.wineoak.com 
PLEASE SEE BARREL ASSOCIATES AD, PAGE 16. 


BARREL BUILDERS 

Barrel Builders is the exclusive dis- 
tributor of Tonnellerie Marchive bar- 
rels (France), Budapesti Kadar barrels 
(Hungary), and East Bernstadt Coop- 
erage (EBC) barrels from Kentucky. 

In the heart of Cognac, Tonnellerie 
Marchive was a pioneer of the long, 
slow toasting process. Using wood 
from the leading forests of France, 
they produce a full range of Burgundy, 
Bordeaux, 265-liter, and 110-liter barrels. 
Barrel Builders now offers Bordeaux- 
style barrels coopered by Tonnellerie 
Marchive from Pennsylvania oak. 

Barrel Builders has distributed 
Budapesti Kadar barrels since 1993. 
Burgundy, Bordeaux, and 265-liter 
barrels, sourced exclusively from the 
Zemplen forest in Tokai, are tight- 
grain, similar in texture and flavor to 
central France oaks. In 2007, Budapesti 
Kadar offers a barrel with a more 
open-grain oak, denoted as “Danube” 
oak, and a 30-gallon barrel. 


Builders’ 


Barrel American oak 
Bordeaux-style barrels are coopered 
by EBC from three-year seasoned 
Kentucky wood in various toast levels. 

Barrel Builders is the exclusive sup- 
plier of ProxyClean™, a non-chlorine 
based cleaner for use throughout the 
winery. Also available are a range of 
silicone bungs in solid, EasyGrip, and 
FermRite styles, oak chips, inserts, and 
cooperage repair and maintenance 
items. 

Barrel Builders has the only full-ser- 
vice cooperage repair shop in the U.S. 
Used, reconditioned, small, and cus- 
tom-coopered barrels, and insert sys- 
tem installation are available. 

For more information contact: 

Barrel Builders, Inc. 

PO Box 268, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/942-4291; fax: 707 / 942-5426 

e-mail: phil@barrelbuilders.com 

website: www.barrelbuilders.com 
PLEASE SEE BARREL BUILDERS AD, PAGE 28. 
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Barrel Mill 

Since 2000, the Barrel Mill has been 
supplying winemakers in North 
America with premium oak wine bar- 
rels, made from fine northern white 
oak. 

They are also a leader in barrel alter- 
natives. The patent-pending Infusion 
Spiral, unique in the industry, is a per- 
fectly toasted barrel alternative that 
gives winemakers a wine with excel- 
lent taste and aroma, while saving 
time and the bottom line. The unique 
process of cutting and toasting the spi- 
tals assures even flavor distribution 
throughout the wood, providing pre- 
dictable winemaking results. The spi- 
rals can fully flavor wine in a barrel, a 
carboy, or a tank in six weeks. 
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PREMIUM WINE BARRELS 
AVON, MINNESOTA 


Infusion Spirals are available in both 
American and French oak, in light, 
medium, medium plus, and heavy 
(lengths of 8 inches, 18 inches, or 48 
inches). 

The Barrel Mill offers premium 
American white oak barrels in 5-, 8-, 
15-, 30-, or 60-gallon sizes. 

Oak for barrels and Infusion Spirals 
is examined both before and after 
being cut, and is selected on many cri- 
teria, including growing location and 
conditions. These factors determine 
the textural variety of wood fibers, 
fineness of grain and tannin content, 
resulting in excellent oak winemaking 
products. Barrel Mill’s commitment to 
quality and consistency is evident in 
every barrel and Infusion Spiral. 

For more information contact: 

Barrel Mill 

Mary Ann Karasch 

640 Chinook Ave. SW, Avon, MN 56310 

tel: 800/201-7125; fax: 320/356-9131 

e-mail: info@thebarrelmill.com 

website: www.thebarrelmill.com 
PLEASE SEE BARREL MILL AD, PAGE 50. 


BoucHARD COOPERAGES 

Bouchard Cooperages is a barrel 
brokerage representing: 

Keystone Cooperage (Jefferson, PA) 
produces a maximum of 7,000 barrels 
per year of ultra-premium Appalachia 
forest American oak. 

Les Tonnelleries de Bourgogne, 
(Damy — Meursault and Billon — 
Beaune) has provided barrels and 
puncheons to American producers of 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir for more 
than 20 years. 

Vicard Tonnelleries (Cognac) is a 
100% family-owned and operated 
company, ISO 9002-certified for barrel 
fabrication. They incorporate the latest 
technology with age-old tradition to 
control the heating process and pro- 
duce barrels, puncheons, and _ tanks 
made from high quality French, 
Eastern European, and American oak. 

Tonnellerie Cadus (Ladoix-Serigny) is 
a partnership formed by Maison Louis 
Jadot of Burgundy, Tonnellerie Vicard, 
and Vincent Bouchard to produce ultra- 
premium barrels. All staves used by 
Cadus are air-dried for at least 30 months. 

Ar6ébois (Gagnac Sur Cere) is a pre- 
mium manufacturer of French oak 
powders, chips, and blocks, made 
from cooperage-grade oak staves that 
have been air-dried on-site, with no 
artificial kiln drying. 
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In partnership with the above coop- 
ers, Bouchard Cooperages has com- 
missioned an analytical survey of bar- 
rels produced. The primary goal is to 
determine whether “cooper style” can 
be graphically demonstrated. Please 
visit the company’s website 
(www.bouchardcooperages.com) for 
further information. 

For more information, contact: 

Bouchard Cooperages 

PO Box 60, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707-257-3582; fax: 707-254-0852 

e-mail: office@bouchardcooperages.com 

website: bouchardcooperages.com 


CANTON COOPERAGE 

“American Tradition, French Know- 
How” perfectly describes the philoso- 
phy of barrel making at Canton 
Cooperage. As part of the Chene & Cie 
group of fine coopers (along with 
Taransaud and Jacques Garnier), 
Canton Cooperage combines the best 
of American and French coopering 
techniques in the production of pre- 
mium American oak barrels. 

Canton Cooperage is located in 
Lebanon, Kentucky, in the heart of the 
Appalachian hardwood forest. 
Proximity to high-quality white oak 
allows Canton to select the very best 
wood. In addition, the atmospheric 
conditions of central Kentucky are 
ideal for the open air seasoning of this 
oak (the origin and aging of all Canton 
oak is certified by the international 
certification agency Bureau Veritas). 

Barrel toasting, another key to qual- 
ity coopering, is done according to 
time-tested French techniques com- 
bined with the most modern tempera- 
ture control technology. 
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CANTON 


Winemakers may choose from two 
product lines of Canton Cooperage 
barrels. Canton’s GRAND CRU barrel 
is made from extra-fine grain, 36- or 
48-month American oak and is notable 
for subtle sweetness and spice. The 
Canton VINTAGE barrel is made from 
American oak, which has been air- 
dried for a minimum of 24 months and 
features distinctive vanilla, caramel, 
and almond characters. 

All Canton barrels are available in 
225-, 228-, or 265-liter capacity. 

For more information, contact: 

Canton Cooperage 

5793 Skylane Blvd. #B 

Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707 / 836-9742; fax: 707 / 836-9759 

website: www.cantoncooperage.com 
PLEASE SEE CANTON COOPERAGE AD, PAGE 26. 
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THE BosweLL COMPANY 

New oak barrels are the second most 
important tool in winemaking. With 
30 years of experience, The Boswell 
Company provides specialized barrels 
from three French coopers with 
integrity. 

Each tonnellerie builds less than 75 
barrels per day. These are classic, per- 
sonalized family-owned workshops. 
Oak sourcing, stave selection, and sea- 
soning regimes are fully controlled. 


BOREAL 


Tonnellerie de Mercurey is a 
Burgundy cooperage for Pinot Noir, 
Chardonnay, and Syrah. Owner 
Nicolas Tarteret grew up ina family of 
oak negotiants in Champagne. De 
Mercurey sources and splits all their 
French oak staves and heading. This 
integrated sourcing is unique among 
Burgundy coopers. Proprietary toast- 
ing regimes are well-established here. 

Tonnellerie Berger’s list of chateaux 
clients reads like a “Who’s Who in the 
Medoc.” The cooperage is the local 
cabinetmaker for Cabernet with 50 
years of history. Nine coopers create 
Bordeaux barrels under Rene Berger’s 
dedicated supervision. Pascal 
Chatonnet in Bordeaux continuously 
tests Berger barrels to ensure quality 
control. 

Tonnellerie Jean-Louis Bossuet 
barrels are used for Merlot, Cabernet 
Franc, and Cabernet Sauvignon. Mr. 
Bossuet personally selects French oak 
from ancient trees near Loire Valley. 
Logs are split on the premises, and 
every barrel is made from start to fin- 
ish by each individual cooper. This is 
craftsman-level not industrial-style. 

For more information, contact: 

The Boswell Company 

1000 Fourth St., #640, San Rafael, CA 94901 

tel: 415/457-3955; fax 415/457-0304 

website: www.boswellcompany.com 
PLEASE SEE BOSWELL COMPANY ADS, PAGES 12, 57. 


MercigR USA 


Tonnellerie Mercier has acheived all 
the necessary changes after Frederic 
Mercier took over the small family 
cooperage. New buildings and mod- 
ern machinery are dedicated to excel- 
lence and continuity of production. 

From the forest selection to your cel- 
lar, quality control is a priority. Each 
barrel is coded to certify wood, air- 
drying time, and all manufacturing 
details. 

Master cooper Frederic Mercier uses 
oak obtained exclusively from French 
forests proven to be consistent, contin- 
uous sources of premium oak. Barrels 
include: 225L export Bordeaux, 225L 
export Bordeaux thin stave (22mm), 
225L Tradition Bordeaux/Burgundy, 
225L Chateau Bordeaux Ferre, 228L 
Burgundy, and 500L puncheon. 

Tonnellerie Mercier’s team of expe- 
rienced winemakers follow up by tast- 
ing and coordinating with clients 
around the wine world and provide 
experience and knowledgeable help to 
tune-up and respect your choices. 

Troncais oak, aged for 36 months, is 
available for your finest red wines. 
Before your next order, call Tonnellerie 
Mercier, who will help you, glass in 
hand, in the cellar. 


Mercier USA is pleased to announce 
that Melinda Elledge, previously with 
Ramondin USA for 17 years, joined the 
Mercier team in sales, marketing, and 
customer service November 1. 

For more information, contact: 

Mercier U.S.A., Inc. 

Krimo Souilah, Melinda Elledge 

2164 Monticello Rd., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707 / 251-5818; fax: 707/251-5811 

e-mail: mercierusa@aol.com 

website: www.mercierusa.com 
PLEASE SEE MERCIER USA AD, PAGE 49. 
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MIsTRAL BARRELS, INC. 

Mistral Barrels introduces the Odyse 
Convection-Toasted barrel. Developed 
by Toneleria Nacional, the parent com- 
pany of Mistral Barrels, the Odyse 
Convection-Toasted barrel has gener- 
ated a revolution in the creation of pre- 
mium wines. Building on 10 years of 
experience worldwide, they have 
refined and adapted the convection- 
toasting process to create a barrel with 
unprecedented toasting penetration, 
with total control over the barrels aro- 
matic and sensory characteristics. 

The proprietary software that con- 
trols the custom-built convection 
ovens monitors temperature, time, 
and toasting penetration. With a vari- 
ety of toasting recipes, they can create 
a precise flavor profile that is truly 
repeatable in every barrel. 


Toneleria Nacional is committed to 
research and development that is eval- 
uated and scientifically certified by the 
most prestigious international research 
institutes in the industry. Please visit 
www.mistralbarrels.com to review the 
latest findings. Mistral Barrels also 
offers traditional fire-toasted barrels in 
the Chauffe “a Coeur method, and a 
full line of barrel alternatives. 

For more information contact: 

Mistral Barrels, Inc. 

Ken Seymour, Neil Koch 

1907 N. Kelly Rd., Napa CA 94558 

tel: 707 / 265-7900; fax: 707/ 265-7715 

e-mail: info.usa@mistralbarrels.com 

website: www.mistralbarrels.com 
PLEASE SEE MISTRAL BARRELS AD, PAGE 73. 
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NADALIE USA 

Since 1902, Nadalie has been pro- 
ducing premium French oak wine bar- 
rels. Experience why Nadalie is con- 
sidered one of the top cooperages in 
the world with a choice of barrel sizes 
and forest sources, toasted to your 
exact specifications. 

Established in 1980, Nadalie 
extended its production and tradition 
as the first cooperage in the U.S. to 
produce premium American oak bar- 
rels in the French tradition, with a 
choice of oak from Missouri, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Virginia, or 
a House Blend, toasted to your exact 
specifications. 


NADALIE 
USA 


Tonnellerie Marsannay is one of the 
smallest French cooperages, limiting 
its production to 10 barrels per day. In 
the heart of Burgundy, Marsannay 
uses a long, slow toasting process and 
only extra-tight-grain French oak. 

Nadalie offers a variety of Oak Add- 
Ins to meet your needs for cost-effec- 
tive, yet outstanding oak character. All 
Oak Add-Ins are toasted using a tradi- 
tional wood fire. Products include: 
powder, mixture, chips, cubes, domi- 
noes, blocks, oak barrel chains, barrel 
inserts, and tank staves. 

French, American, and Eastern 
European barrels, and Oak Add-Ins 
are available for immediate shipment. 
Please contact Nadalie USA for current 
inventory or a consultation. 

For more information, contact: 

Nadalie USA 

PO Box 798, Calistoga, CA 94558 

tel: 707/942-9301; fax: 707 / 942-5037 

e-mail: info@nadalie-usa.com 

website: www.nadalie-usa.com 


OENODEV 

In the last 15 years, Oenodey, inven- 
tors of micro-oxygenation, has spent a 
substantial amount of revenue to 
increase the potential for winemakers 
to control wine maturation. 


Ve 
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Boisé France was established to give 
winemakers choice and control of a key 
element of the maturation process — the 
oak component. The company is a 
leading premium oak supplier with 
offices in Europe, the Americas, and 
Australia. 

In recent years, the wine industry 
has shown increased understanding of 
reactions during traditional wine mat- 
uration. Micro-oxygenation has 
proven a viable alternative to tradi- 
tional oak barrel maturation. What 
used to happen by chance can now be 
fully controlled. 

Boisé France has developed a range 
of oak chips that give more control of 
the winemaking process. Each one 
delivers a specific characteristic to the 
wines: 

e Sweetness, 

¢ Fruit expression enhancement, 
e Structure and body, 

¢ Complexity, 

¢ Specific aromatic adjustment. 

Top-grade oak chips, instead of bar- 
rels or staves, give winemakers free- 
dom and flexibility to produce desired 
wines, without compromising wine 
quality. High-quality chips assure 
reproducible results, the ability to cor- 
rect wine properties, and a lower cost 
than barrels and staves. It is the smart 
way to optimize your oak budget and 
still produce high-quality wines. 

For more information, contact: 

Oenodev 

Galina Seabrook 

1260 N. Dutton Ave. #240 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707 / 332-1078; fax: 707 / 542-6364 

e-mail: premium@boisefrance.com 

website: www.oenodev.com, 

www.boisefrance.com 
PLEASE SEE OENODEV AD, PAGE 43. 


MISTRAL/BARREL ALTERNATIVES 

Mistral Barrels, 
one of the leaders 
in the _ barrel 
alternative mar- 
ket, produces a 
full line of barrel 
alternative needs 
for today’s wine- 
maker. These 
products offer 
economical value 
without sacrific- 
ing quality. 

Tech Stave and Mini ones systems 
for stainless steel tanks are a leader in 
the premium oak segment. These sys- 
tems offer an economical way to 
achieve barrel-like finesse with out- 
standing results. 

ViniBlock flexible infusion bags are 
filled with blocks or cubes of the finest 
quality oak, naturally open-air dried 
for 24 to 36 months, and convection- 
toasted in four different levels (light- 
to heavy-toast). The flexible ViniBlock 
bags can be introduced into any type 
of tank system, independent of shape 
or capacity. 

OakVin is an economical product 
that comes in two different forms: 
chips and powder. The principal 
advantages of OakVin are ease of use, 
generating the desired characteristics 
in wines, and taking only weeks to 
make its presence noticed. 

Zig-Zag: A barrel rejuvenating sys- 
tem designed to extend the productive 
lifecycle of barrels. The Zig-Zag System 
is easily introduced into the wine bar- 
rel through the bunghole, eliminating 
the expensive need for barrel inserts. 

For more information, please visit 
www.mistralbarrels.com. 

For more information contact: 

Mistral Barrels, Inc. 

Ken Seymour, Neil Koch 

1907 N. Kelly Rd., Napa CA 94558 

tel: 707/265-7900; fax: 707/265-7715 

e-mail: info.usa@mistralbarrels.com 

website: www.mistralbarrels.com 
PLEASE SEE MISTRAL BARRELS AD, PAGE 73. 
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DempTos NAPA COOPERAGE 

You don’t have to be an enological Rip 
Van Winkle to have missed the dramatic 
developments at Demptos! During 15 
years of Francois family ownership, the 
Bordeaux cooperage was modernized 
and new cooperages were constructed 
in Napa, CA, Szigetvar, Hungary, and 
Logrono, Spain. Demptos Cooperages 
uses its oak selections to produce world- 
class French, American, and Hungarian 
oak barrels for some of the world’s finest 
wines. 


Demptos selects _ tight-grained 
American white oak from heavy clay 
and gravel soils within a 50-square- 
mile area in southern Missouri. 
Following natural seasoning for 27-36 
months, the staves and headwood are 
sweet and ready for coopering into 
228L Burgundy and 225L Bordeaux 
Export style barrels. Traditional oak- 
fire bending and toasting (minimum 
of 50 minutes) allow complete devel- 
opment of toasty, sweet oak flavors in 
the finished barrels. 

Backed by the Demptos research 
department, Demptos coopers French 
and Hungarian oak barrels in 
Burgundy and Bordeaux styles and 
custom oak tanks. 10 forest selections 
and 12 barrel styles promise the best 
barrels to complement your wine. 

Visit Demptos Napa Cooperage for 
a complete tour and barrel seminar. 
The staff, including Mark Heinemann, 
Coby Jamieson, Tom Payette, and Will 
Jamieson, looks forward to working 
with you in 2007! 

For more information, contact: 

Demptos Napa Cooperage 

1050 Soscol Ferry Rd., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707 / 257-2628; fax: 707/257-1622 

e-mail: info@demptosusa.com 

website: www.demptosusa.com 


TONNELLERIE JACQUES GARNIER 

The ALTO barrel from Tonnellerie 
Jacques Garnier sets a new standard 
for quality in European oak cooper- 
age. Working closely with sister 
cooperage Taransaud, Jacques Garnier 
has designed this exceptional barrel, 
which defines the unique contribution 
central European oak can make to fine 
wines. The ALTO barrel is the perfect 
choice for wines requiring subtle 
sweetness, elegant structure, and 
bright spice. 

All central European oak used in the 
ALTO barrel is hand-selected for con- 
sistency, grain tightness, and a blem- 
ish-free appearance. The oak is natu- 
rally air-seasoned and _ carefully 
fire-toasted, employing both tradi- 
tional European methods, and the 
most modern temperature controls. 

As a member of the Chene & Cie 
family of fine coopers (along with 
Taransaud and Canton Cooperage), 
Tonnellerie Jacques Garnier offers the 
most comprehensive traceability and 
quality control guarantees available. 
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Jacques Garnier’s ALTO barrel is 
available in 225-liter or 228-liter capac- 
ity. Larger format cooperage and thin- 
stave versions are available upon 
request. 

For more information contact: 

Tonnellerie Jacques Garnier 

5803 Skylane Blvd. Ste. C 

Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707 / 836-9742; fax: 707 / 836-9759 

website: www.jacquesgarnier.com 


KELVIN COOPERAGE 

In addition to premium American 
and French oak wine barrels, Kelvin 
Cooperage will offer 24-month air- 
dried Eastern European oak. 

American oak is sourced from mills 
located throughout the best oak 
regions in the U.S. to guarantee opti- 
mum selection. Tight-grain French oak 
comes from the Centre of France and is 
coopered by Kelvin Cooperage in 
Louisville, KY. All staves are exposed 
to Kentucky’s climate, which is ideal 
for seasoning oak. 


Kelvin Cooperage has been family- 
owned and operated since being 
founded in 1963. Their involvement in 
every stage of the process, from oak 
selection to final testing of the barrel, 
ensures their clients receive the best 
barrel possible. Their toasting process 
guarantees a deep, penetrating, and 
consistent toast from year-to-year. 

French and American two-year air- 
dried toasted oak chips are offered 
(packaged in FDA-approved infusion 
bags). 

Pickering Winery Supply represents 
Kelvin Cooperage in the western U.S. 

For more information, contact: 

Kelvin Cooperage 

Kentucky: Paul McLaughlin, 

Kevin McLaughlin 

1103 Outer Loop, Louisville, KY 40219 

tel: 502/366-5757; fax: 502/366-0155 

e-mail: paul@kelvincooperage.com 

website: www.kelvincooperage.com 

West Coast Sales: Morgan Pickering, 

John Pickering, Dave Chappell, 

Kendall Pickering 

Pickering Winery Supply 

888 Post St., San Francisco, CA 94109 

tel: 415/474-1588; fax: 415/474-1617 

e-mail: mp@winerystuff.com 

website: www.winerystuff.com 
PLEASE SEE KELVIN COOPERAGE AD, PAGE 32. 
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KNox INDUSTRIES 

Mel Knox represents some of the 
best cooperages in the world, includ- 
ing Tonnellerie Taransaud and 
Tonnellerie Freres. 

Tonnellerie Taransaud (Merpins, 
France) supplies many kinds of barrels 
to the greatest wine estates in the 
world. The Taransaud secret is two- 
fold: excellent stock of naturally air- 
dried wood (all age-certified by 
Bureau Veritas) and great attention to 
detail. For example, a thermocouple 
measures the temperature of barrels 
when toasting. Time and temperature 
are closely monitored, so there are no 
surprises. Besides 225-liter barrels, 
Taransaud offers 350-liter, 400-liter, 
and 500-liter barrels, plus tanks, round 
casks, and ovals. 

In the past 10 years, Taransaud has 
installed many oak tanks, ovals, and 
round casks in Oregon and California, 
including 56 tanks for the To-Kalon 
Room at Robert Mondavi Winery, 12 
tanks for Niebaum-Coppola, and 
many special tanks at Harlan Estate. 
Tanks at Harlan and Niebaum- 
Coppla/Rubicon have stainless steel 
tops with a removable inner cap that 
are ideal for fermentation and/or stor- 
age. 

Tonnellerie Francois Freres is 
respected for its work with the top 
domaines of Burgundy, California, 
and the world. Both Burgundy and 
Bordeaux-shape barrels are available. 
In 1999, the Francois Freres group 
bought 50% interest in Trust Inter- 
national, a producer of Hungarian oak 
barrels. As the species of oak found in 
Hungary are the same as those in 
France, barrels resulting from this 
alliance have been of great interest to 
winemakers. The Francois’ have put 
lots of energy into this project, and 
these excellent, yet well-priced barrels 
are currently allocated. 

For more information, contact: 

Knox Industries 

Mel Knox 

505 29th Ave., San Francisco, CA 94121 

tel: 415/751-6306; fax: 415/221-5873 

e-mail: admin@knoxbarrels.com 

website: www.knoxbarrels.com 
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0.C., INC. 


Believing that there is no substitute 
for experience, O.C., Inc. provides the 
highest quality toasted oak chips and 
oak alternatives available. The natural 
extracts from these oak alternatives 
contribute to an improved bouquet 
and flavor of wine and spirits. 


The batch-processed toasted oak 
chips and oak alternatives are pro- 
duced from the finest white oak in 
North America and France. The timber 
used is not a by-product of other 
processes, but is specially selected for 
O.C., Inc. products. The same timber is 
utilized and exported worldwide as 
cooperage material to produce barrels 
for aging of wines and spirits of 
superb quality. The unique “slow- 
roasting” process ensures the most 
consistent oak alternatives. 

In order to provide customers the 
opportunity to choose the best and 
most appropriate oak alternative for 
their desired application, O.C., Inc. 
offers a wide variety of products in 
both American and French oak: Oak 
chips and powder, oak cubes, tank 
staves, barrel inserts, oak segments, 
oak flavoring sticks, oak shavings, oak 
nuggets, VSOP, and NU-OAK. Check 
out the O.C, Inc. catalog at 
www.oakchipsinc.com. 

For more information contact: 

O.C., Inc. 

191 Seif Road, Piketon, OH 45661 

tel: 800/782-8310; 740/289-1251 

fax: 740/289-1253 

e-mail: ocinc@zoomnet.net 

website: www.oakchipsinc.com 
PLEASE SEE O.C., INC. AD, PAGE 19. 
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OAK SOLUTIONS GrouP 

Oak Solutions Group distributes 
evOAK oak alternatives. High-extract 
tank stave products characterize 
evOAK’s philosophy of “Flavor by 
Design”: High Vanilla, High Spice, 
High Toast, and High Mocha staves. 
The concentrated, singular flavor pro- 
files suit a specific need and are ideal 
for blending. With a quick extraction 
rate, high-extract oak products are 
ideal for finishing wines. 

evOAK’s Classic Tank Staves, avail- 
able in convection, infrared, or fire 
toast, provide winemakers with a 
wide spectrum of flavors and options 
for various oak aging programs, 
whether it’s three weeks before bot- 
tling or six months of aging. 

Convection-toasting accelerates extrac- 
tion of full-bodied oak, resulting in 
desirable flavors such as vanilla and 
caramelized sugars while minimizing 
tannin. Infrared toasting provides a 
medium extraction of complex oak 
notes, resulting in less smoke and tannin 
breakdown from the short toasting time. 
Fire toast tank staves are the most barrel- 
like in extraction and can have a hint of 
smoke due to the heat source. 


Winemakers can blend tank staves 
in stainless steel tanks, or blend the 
final wine lots aged on other evOAK 
products, including French and 
American oak chips and powder. 
evOAK’s selection provides a wide 
range of flavors and options, even 
when there’s a time crunch. 

Oak Solutions Group specialists pro- 
vide expert advice in aging wine, with 
an extensive range of super-premium 
oak products. 

For more information contact: 

Oak Solutions Group 

Paul Abbott, Oak Solutions Specialist 

2557 Napa Valley Corp. Dr., Ste. D 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707 / 259-4988; fax: 707 / 255-5952 

e-mail: pabbott@oaksolutionsgroup.com 

website: www.oaksolutionsgroup.com 
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STAVIN, INC. 

StaVin’s Oak Integration Systems 
provide traditional flavor and real eco- 
nomics. All oak is naturally seasoned 
for three years and the StaVin tradi- 
tional line is available in three toast 
levels. To ensure thorough heat pene- 
tration and complex flavors, all StaVin 
oak is traditionally fire-toasted. 

There is the Savour Oak, long-cycle 
convection-toasted line of products. 
After extensive research, StaVin opti- 
mizes flavors via the oven through a pro- 
prietary time and temperature protocol. 

StaVin’s website (www.micro-ox.com) 
discusses how oak and a micro-oxygena- 
tion system replicates the benefits of 
winemaking in barrels — within tanks. 
Read how StaVin’s toasted oak effec- 
tively cross-links grape tannins to 
build mid-palate structure and stabi- 
lize color in red wine fermentation. 

Reduce dependency on barrels for 
flavor and aging. StaVin’s Oak Stave 
Packs deliver the same traditional fla- 
vors as barrels in three tank configura- 
tions: the Modular System, Matrix, 
and Tank Stave Fan. 


StaVin Oak Beans and _ Stave 
Segments are versatile and cost-effec- 
tive systems, packaged in food-grade 
nylon bags, for imparting oak flavors 
within tanks. 

Impart neutral barrels with the com- 
plexity and quality of new oak barrels 
with StaVin’s Oak Barrel Replica, 
Traditional Barrel Insert (now avail- 
able in a new barrel extraction level), 
and Infusion Tube. 

For more information, contact: 

StaVin Incorporated 

Alan Sullivan, Steve Sullivan, Jamie Zank, 

Dr. Jeff McCord, Dr. Jeff Murrell 

PO Box 1693, Sausalito, CA 94966-1693 

tel: 415/331-7849; fax: 415/331-0516 

e-mail: info@stavin.com 

website: www.stavin.com 
PLEASE SEE STAVIN INCORPORATED AD, PAGE 46, 
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TONNELLERIE RADOUX 

Tonnellerie Radoux Inc. uses the 
tightest-grain oak selected from differ- 
ent forests in the center of France and 
Vosges areas. The same choice of grain 
applies to its Eastern European oak 
selection. 

Radoux American Oak barrels are 
sourced from the highest quality white 
oak from Missouri, Minnesota, and the 
Appalachian regions. 
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RADOUX 


Radoux offers French, Eastern 
European, and American Oak barrels, 
puncheons, tank/ casks, and Pronektar 
Oak Alternatives (powder, granules, 
chips and staves). In 2005, Radoux 
introduced the Evolution Toast, which 
results in a wider range of aromas and 
more respect of the fruit, producing a 
more fruit-forward wine with 
increased roundness and mouth feel. 

Each product is produced to meet a 
wine’s and winemaker’s distinctive 
style, and personalized service is rein- 
forced by strict quality control to 
ensure consistency. 

Radoux’s research and development 
team is dedicated to producing new 
toasting techniques to maximize the 
oak’s beneficial influence on a particu- 
lar style of wine. In 2006, Radoux 
introduced a new barrel for white 
wines, White Wine Selection, composed 
of 50% Tight Grain and 50% Medium 
Grain French Oak and_ utilizing 
Radoux’s Evolution Toasting to respect 
the fruit and round out the mouth feel. 

For more information contact: 

Tonnellerie Radoux USA, Inc. 

Jeff Sherman, Regional Sales & 

Marketing Manager 

480 Aviation Blvd., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707 / 284-2888; fax: 707 / 284-2894 

website: tonnellerieradoux.com 
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T.W. BosweLL 

Experienced master coopers devel- 
oped the T.W. Boswell collection, 
which includes the Appellation Series 
featuring the Céte d’Or, Cétes du 
Rhone, and Médoc. In addition, T.W. 
Boswell crafts the Legacy barrel. Each 
has a distinct personality built for 
reserve-style wines. 


The Céte d’Or provides traditional 
Burgundian toastiness, while encour- 
aging fruit expression. The Cétes du 
Rh6éne is best suited for Rhéne vari- 
etals and blends. The Médoc barrel is 
made for more concentrated wines 
that suggest aging. The Legacy is a 
subtle, old-world style barrel that adds 
texture and maintains a proper bal- 
ance of fruit and oak. 

The Appellation Series is crafted of 
premium French oak produced at our 
PEFC-certified stave mill. Médoc bar- 
rels are built from 30-month, air-sea- 
soned oak. Legacy barrels have several 
options, including standard- or extra- 
fine grain, 59- or 70-gallon, and are 
available in American, French, hybrid, 
or Eastern European oak. 

For more information contact: 

T.W. Boswell 

Yuri DeLeon, Jerry DeLorenzo, Gary Kroll 

2557 Napa Valley Corp. Dr., Ste D 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707 / 255-5900; fax: 707 / 255-5952 

e-mail: info@twboswell.com 

website: www.twboswell.com 
PLEASE SEE TW BOSWELL AD, PAGE 8. 
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SEGUIN MOREAU NAPA CoopeRAGE, INC. 

Seguin Moreau, a leading supplier 
of fine oak wine barrels, is offering 
French oak barrels certified to origi- 
nate from environmentally sustainable 
managed French forests. Seguin 
Moreau has become the first eco-certi- 
fied cooperage and the first to attain 
Chain of Custody certification in 2005 
from the Programme for the Endorse- 
ment of Forest Certification Schemes 
PPEFC). 

PEFC is the broadest forestry certifi- 
cation program in the world. This cer- 
tification guarantees that the French 
oak used in Seguin Moreau products 
originates from sustainably-managed 
French forests. Seguin Moreau pur- 
chases 100% of its French Oak from 
forests managed by the French 
National Forestry Office, and the PEFC 
designation process assures Seguin 
Moreau quality and the use of genuine 
materials. 


In American oak, Seguin Moreau’s 


trademarked “U-Stave” barrel is 
growing in popularity and is exclusive 
to Seguin Moreau. The barrel provides 
intense flavors from a greater depth of 
toast, enhancing a wine with depth 
and elegance, providing sweet oak, a 
rich palate, and a long, sustained finish. 

Seguin Moreau blends prestigious 
French tradition with American 
resources to provide the best quality 
barrels to enhance top quality wines. 
Seguin Moreau offers a barrel for 
every winemaking program. 

For more information, contact: 

Seguin Moreau Napa Cooperage, Inc. 

151 Camino Dorado, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/252-3408; fax: 707/252-0319 

e-mail: jforster@seguinmoreau.com 

website: www.seguinmoreaunapa.com 
PLEASE SEE SEGUIN MOREAU AD, PAGE 83. 


TONNELLERIE SAURY 
Since 1873, 
Saury has been 
producing fine 
wine barrels. 
Saury U.S.A. announces “La 
Bourgogne” Burgundy barrels; a 
strong American oak commitment; the 
launching of the Saury Red Fermenter 
Division; and an extensive TCA 
screening and control system. 

“La Bourgogne”* is focused on Pinot 
Noir, Chardonnay, and Syrah. The 
results? Creamy textures, deeper aro- 
matics, and silky tannin integration. 
“La Bourgogne” doesn’t break the 
bank, either. 

The American oak program includes 
two grain selections. Saury American 
oak provides structure and style with 
finesse without brutal power or exces- 
sive extract, and has a proven track 
record with Zinfandel, Syrah, 
Sangiovese, Tempranillo, and Caber- 
net Sauvignon. 

Saury French Oak Upright Conical 
Fermenters (10hl to 150hl)* are ready 
for 2007 installation. 

The first growths can’t be wrong. 
Saury Chateau barrels reside in the 
chaix of the top Crus in Bordeaux. See 
the true expression of your Cabernet 
and Merlot in a Saury Chateau Ferre 
barrel. 

Large formats? Saury puncheons are 
now available. With one of the largest 
stave yards in the industry, Saury pro- 
vides the most consistent barrels avail- 
able. 

Saury employs a multipoint TCA 
testing program* unmatched among 
cooperages. Saury is proactive and 
leads the fight against TCA and its 
related compounds. 

“Have a visit with Bayard or 
Michael for more information. 

Saury, always moving forward. 

100% TCA-free, 100% traceability 
French oak. 

For more information, contact: 

Saury U.S.A. 

Bayard Fox, Bernadette Jensen, 

Michael Weyna 

PO Box 672, Rutherford, CA 94573 

tel: 707 / 944-1330; fax: 707 / 944-1370 

e-mail: info@sauryusa.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE SAURY AD, PAGE 6. 
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Worip Coorerace 

World Cooperage was the first bar- 
rel company to introduce Barrel 
Profiling. This pioneering technology 
provides winemakers with the best 
flavor and aroma profile options. 
Having total control over the toasting 
process allows World Cooperage to be 
absolutely reliable and consistent with 
these barrels. 

Based on scien- 
tific research on the 
formation of extrac- 
tives such as 
vanillin, ellagic acid, 
and methyl guaiacol 
during the toasting 
cycle, World 
Cooperage defined 
more than 50 toast- | 
ing profiles with 
different sensory ' 
attributes. The cooper simply inputs 
the barrel’s wood specifications and 
desired toasting profile and the com- 
puter provides instructions to 
increase, decrease, or maintain the bar- 
rel’s current temperature to follow a 
desired profile. Profiled barrels are 
available in American, French, or 
Eastern European oak. 

World Cooperage works with cus- 
tomers to define a tailor-made profile, 
or winemakers can review the compa- 
ny’s existing portfolio of barrel pro- 
files. Once a desired profile is chosen, 
World Cooperage uses the new toast- 
ing technology for perfect replication. 
The system allows for repeatable bar- 
rel-flavor profiles, barrel-to-barrel and 
vintage-to-vintage. 

For more information contact: 

World Cooperage 

Jason Stout, Yuri DeLeon, Jerry DeLorenzo, 

Gary Kroll 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr., Ste. D 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/255-5900; fax: 707/255-5952 

toll-free: 888 /33-COOPER 

e-mail: info@worldcooperage.com 

website: www.worldcooperage.com 
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PICKERING WINERY SUPPLY 

Pickering Winery Supply offers 
French oak, Eastern European oak, 
and American oak barrels from four 
coopers, three French, and one in 
Kentucky. 

Tonnellerie Vernon’s success has 
been earned by controlling barrel 
crafting from the “grumes” to finished 
barrels. The production goal is to pro- 
vide consistent barrels every year. In 
addition to familiar forest offerings, 
customers can specify “Burgundy 
Blend” barrels with longer toasts, 
“waterbent” for Sauvignon Blanc, 24- 
month air-dried American oak, or the 
hybrid AOFO barrel, which captures 
the best of American oak staves and 
French oak toasted heads. Vernou pro- 
duces 20-liter barrels, upright tanks, 
and ovals to 1,300 gallons. 

Tonnellerie Meyrieux toasts barrels 
over small braziers for 1/4 hours to 
achieve a distinctive, smoky, fruit-dri- 
ven barrel ideal for Burgundy varietals 
and Syrah. They offer the option of 
three-year-old wood. Production is 
very limited from this tiny but highly- 
regarded Burgundian cooper. 

Tonnellerie Doreau barrels are 
made from only the tightest-grained 
wood (less than 2mm between growth 
rings). The barrels’ initial success has 
been with long-aging Bordeaux red 
wines; however, the barrels’ elegance 
and slow extractability have proven 
ideal for Chardonnay, Italian reds, or 
any wines that require an oak back- 
bone for high-quality fruit. 

Kelvin Cooperage (Louisville, KY) 
offers competitively-priced French 
and American oak barrels from vari- 
ous regions with different toast pro- 
files. Their oak supply is constant, pro- 
viding consistency from harvest to 
harvest. In American oak, Kelvin 
offers 24- and 36-month air-dried 
wood. French oak is all 24 months air- 
dried. Thin-stave barrels are available 
in both. 

For more information, contact: 

Pickering Winery Supply 

888 Post St., San Francisco, CA 94109 

tel: 415/474-1588; fax: 415/474-1617 

e-mail: pickering@sbcglobal.net 

website: www.winerystuff.com 
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Roperts & SON 

Roberts & Son wine barrels are 
coopered in limited quantities in 
Sonoma County, CA. Created in 2001, 
the production equipment, raw mate- 
rials, and firing techniques are impec- 
cable. 

A barrel guru, Keith Roberts suc- 
cessfully created three of the seven 
major cooperages in California. His 
new barrels represent a lifetime of 
work with oak sourcing, extended air- 
drying, and optimal toasting regimes. 
Nathan Roberts began making barrels 
with his father in 1991. 

Charlois, Canadell, and NT Bois, 
three of the top “merrandiers” in 
France, supply French oak ingredients 
for Roberts & Son. Their specified split 
French oak is inspected, stacked, and 
carefully seasoned for 24 months or 
longer under the watchful eye of Jean- 
Christophe Varron in Cognac. 

American white oak for Roberts & Son 
comes from two sources: Cardwell 
Lumber (Novelty, Missouri) and 
Staggemeyer Stave Mill (Caledonia, 
Minnesota). Both origins are naturally 
dried for a minimum of 24 months. These 
are Keith Roberts’ favorite stave produc- 
ers for new American oak barrels. 


Roberts & Son 


Standard Bordeaux and Burgundy 
barrels are available. Specialized ver- 
sions include 70-gallon and thin-stave 
export. 

This is your golden opportunity to 
work with one of the most knowledge- 
able and experienced wine coopers in 
California. 

For more information, contact: 

The Boswell Company 

1000 Fourth St. #640, San Rafael, CA 94901 

tel: 415/457-3955; fax 415/457-0304 

website: www.boswellcompany.com 


OREGON BARREL WORKS 

Oregon Barrel Works is dedicated to 
producing outstanding Oregon Oak 
products for the wine industry. As the 
smallest cooperage in the U.S. (and 
possibly the world) they focus on 
superior quality. All wares are custom 
made and handcrafted with care by 
skilled craftsmen. 
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Oregon Barrel Works 


Old World Tradition, New World Innovation 


Quality starts in the forest, where 
only trees that meet demanding speci- 
fications are selected. The wood is 
then hand-split in the traditional 
French style and air-dried for a mini- 
mum of three years. The ample rains 
of western Oregon help soften the tan- 
nins and accent the natural sweetness 
of the oak. 

Oregon Barrel Works offers 
Burgundy- and Bordeaux-shape bar- 
rels in a full range of toast levels. 
Barrels are slow-toasted over wood 
fires to obtain an even, deep toast, 
using the same methods that French 
tonnelliers have been using for cen- 
turies. 

For more than 10 years, Oregon 
Barrel Works has also been supplying 
wineries around the world with qual- 
ity barrel alternatives. These products 
present an economical, convenient, 
and effective alternative to barrels. 

For more information contact: 

Oregon Barrel Works 

Rick DeFerrari 

PO Box 748 

2780 SE St. Joseph Rd. 

McMinnville, OR 97128 

tel: 503/472 8883; fax 503/435 2445 

rick@oregonbarrelworks.com 

www.oregonbarrelworks.com 
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TONNELLERIE BEL AIR 

Tonnellerie Bel Air’s unique system 
of tasting oak, tree by tree, places Bel 
Air among the top-tier of innovative, 
artisanal coopers. Located near 
Bordeaux, Tonnellerie Bel Air pro- 
duces a range of competitively-priced 
Bordeaux- and Burgundy-style barrels 
using 100% French oak. 

Recognizing that every tree differs 
according to its immediate growing 
environment, Bel Air has developed a 
detailed protocol of blind tasting stave- 
wood through a water infusion process 
in order to assess variation of the wood’s 
character. This procedure is employed 
on a monthly basis throughout the 
wood aging period to determine, on a 
sensory level, the optimum aging time. 


Once properly seasoned, stavewood 
is again tasted to define an oak profile 
and to categorize the wood, primarily 
according to its tannin structure, fla- 
vor characteristics, and the volume 
and texture it may offer a wine. 

Barrels are customized for each 
client by focusing on the winemaker’s 
desired results and by understanding 
how oak may influence the wine’s 
characteristics. Being a small-scale 
operation, it is the cooperage’s goal to 
define oak blends and toast levels to 
suit the wine’s structure and cus- 
tomer’s aims. Barrel consistency, from 
year to year, runs high through 
Tonnellerie Bel Air’s dedication to the 
principles of its oak tasting method in 
tandem with the quality service 
offered to its customers. 

For more information, please contact: 

Tonnellerie Bel Air 

Arminée Chahbazian, U.S. representative 

364 College Ave., Angwin, CA 94508 

tel: 707/965-2119; fax: 707/965-2923 

e-mail: ac@arminee.com 
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TONNELLERIE BOUTES 

Boutes has been a family tradition 
for over 120 years. Family-owned and 
operated by Henri Barthe and his two 
sons, Eric and Pierre, Tonnellerie 
Boutes is located in the heart of the 
Bordeaux region of France. 
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Through the Office Nationale des 
Foréts, Boutes self-sources 75% of its 
stave-grade standing trees from the 
best forests in France, For over 10 
years, this has made Boutes the lead- 
ing purchaser of standing trees in the 
Department of Allier. Purchasing by 
this method would not be possible 
without the skill, experience, and 
knowledge of Boute’s foresters who 
annually assess the wood available for 
purchase. 

Unique to Boutes is the stave immer- 
sion process that prepares and controls 
the refining of oak tannins. This, along 
with exclusive use of the finest oak 
woods and the knowledge of its mas- 
ter coopers, allows Boutes to offer a 
unique blend of innovation, tradition, 
and art in crafting barrels that achieve 
perfect harmony between wine and 
the barrel. 

Boutes barrels are available in vari- 
ous French forest-types, and Eastern 
European oak. All barrels can be coop- 
ered to specific toast levels, with two- 
or three-year-old wood, or as Grande 
Reserve. Barrel sizes available are: 
225L, 228L, 265L, 300L,and 500L. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Boutes 

Manny Martinez 

tel: 510/799-1518; fax: 510/799-1557 

e-mail: boutesusa@aol.com 

website: www.boutes.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE BOUTES AD, PAGE 31. 


SKOLNIK INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Skolnik stainless steel cooperage is 
designed to meet the special needs of 
winemakers in all stages of fermenta- 
tion, maturation, and storage of fine 
wines. Skolnik has a long and proud 
tradition of providing leading wine- 
makers with stainless steel drums of 
high quality, durability, and design. 

Skolnik’s wine industry customers 
look to stainless steel cooperage to 
supplement oak barrels in key stages 
of the winemaking process. Stainless 
steel offers unique and unsurpassed 
qualities for preserving product 
integrity and purity — important con- 
siderations for why stainless is a key 
tool for winemakers. 

Stainless steel cooperage is: 

e Versatile and adaptable to many 
uses, 

¢ Ready for use after being sterilized, 
¢ Cost-effective and long-lasting, 

¢ Predictable, reusable, and easy-to- 
clean, 

¢ Virtually maintenance-free, 

e Available in sizes from 5 to 55 gal- 
lons. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS STEEL BARRELS 


Skolnik is a full-service manufac- 
turer of steel containers and acces- 
sories. Every Skolnik container is 
thicker, heavier, and stronger than 


industry standards — a commitment 
made to customers for more than 75 
years. 


For more information, contact: 
Skolnik Industries, Inc. 
Jason Snow 
4900 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, IL 60632 
tel: 773/362-1913; fax: 773/735-7257 
e-mail: jason@skolnik.com 
website: www.skolnik.com 
PLEASE SEE SKOLNIK INDUSTRIES AD, PAGE 29. 
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TONNELLERIE QUINTESSENCE 

Traceability, consistency, and cus- 
tomization are the cornerstones of 
Tonnellerie Quintessence (TQ) Bor- 
deaux. 100% wood sourcing via the 
cooperage’s own stave mills gives TQ 
direct access to premier forests. The 
cooperage guarantees the tightness of 
the wood grain, the maturation period 
(Bureau Veritas certificate), and 
ensures consistency of supply. 

When the wood is processed for bar- 
rel production, each lot is coded to 
record date of production, air-drying 
time, grain type, and wood origin. 


After each barrel is in use in a cellar, 
a discrete barcode allows TQ to pro- 
vide the entire history from log to bar- 
rel. The intricate barcoding system 
with 10 variables outlines necessary 
requirements to customize barrels for 
each client. The cooperage uses eight 
quality-control stations to measure the 
consistency of the production process. 
Each station follows strict standards 
for quality assurance. 

Tonnellerie Quintessence crafts a 
rare barrel that blends contemporary 
expertise with the style expected of a 
French cooperage. 

Tonnellerie Quintessence is the U.S. 
distributor for Heinrich Cooperage 
based in the Barossa Valley. The 225L 
barriques and 300L barrels are ideal 
for winemakers wanting to make 
Australian-style Shiraz. 

For more information contact: 

Tonnellerie Quintessence 

Brian Hartley, USA Sales Manager 

PO Box 1851, Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707 / 935-3452; fax: 707/935-3422 

e-mail: brian@tonnelleriequintessence.com 

website: www.tonnelleriequintessence.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE QUINTESSENCE AD, PAGE 39. 


Oak Cooperage 
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TONNELLERIE SIRUGUE 

Tonnellerie Sirugue is a family 
cooperage established in 1903 in Nuits 
Saint Georges, Burgundy. Sirugue bar- 
rels were among the first French oak 
barrels to be imported to the U.S. for 
fine wine ageing in the late 1950s and 
1960s. 


Today, Sirugue focuses on wood 
selection, which is the basis of the 
cooperage’s tasty barrels. Sirugue’s 
wood is selected exclusively from 
French oak forests in the Allier, 
Nevers, Chatillon, and Vosges regions. 
The staves are naturally air-dried in 
Burgundy for a minimum of 24 
months. A 36-month, air-dried pro- 
gram is available by reservation. 

Sirugue produces Burgundy Tra- 
ditional, Burgundy Export (228L), Bor- 
deaux Export barrels (225L), Hogs- 
head (300L), and Feuillettes (114L). 

Aside from its traditional house 
toast, Sirugue has worked intensively 
to achieve different toasting levels tai- 
lored to each customer’s individual 
needs and style demands. 

Sirugue’s goal is a seamless integra- 
tion of fruit and oak. Its barrels can be 
sweet, spicy, subtle, and elegant; they 
enhance a wine’s fruit characters and 
flavors; they lift the fruit, frame it, and 
make a star out of it. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie Sirugue 

Francoise Gouges 

2343 33rd St., Santa Monica, CA 90405 

tel: 310/452-8147; cell: 310/403-8398 

fax: 310/452-7847 

e-mail: sirugueusa@earthlink.net 


TONNELLERIE DE JARNAC, USA 

A Craftsman’s Cooperage dedicated 
to good taste. 

For 27 years, Tonnellerie de Jarnac 
has crafted French oak barrels with a 
quest for excellence and consistency. 
For every vintage, winemakers taste 
and evaluate barrels to decide which is 
the best complement to their wines. 
Tonnellerie de Jarnac owns a stavemill 
in the Bordeaux region. Every year, 
they source and select the best oak 
from all French forests and ensure that 
the oak staves are aged and naturally 
air-dried in the best conditions. 

Tonnellerie de Jarnac has done con- 
siderable research with wineries on 
the effects of fire-toasting on wine fla- 
vors and aromas. Barrels are toasted in 
the traditional way to achieve unique 
style. 


ad de Jarnac 


Using the master cooper’s 25 years 
of experience and customer feedback, 
Tonnellerie de Jarnac offers a cooper 
selection of grain and French forests 
for each variety and type of wine. 

Technical and Tasting Support: 
Yannick Rousseau, technical director 
and winemaker, brings his winemak- 
ing background and seven years of 
experience in Napa Valley (with 
Newton Vineyard and Chateau Potelle 
Winery) to work with winemakers to 
determine which barrel will perfectly 
complement each wine. Mr. Rousseau 
represents only Tonnellerie de Jarnac 
in the U.S. 

For more information, contact: 

Tonnellerie de Jarnac, USA 

PO Box 659, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707 / 332-4524; fax: 707/259-5324 

e-mail: yannickrousseau@sbcglobal.net 

website: www.tonnellerie-de-jarnac-16.com 
PLEASE SEE TONNELLERIE DE JARNAC AD, PAGE 60. 
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Oak Cooperage 


WOODLANDS TRADING Co., INC. 

Woodlands Trading Company, Inc., 
offers top-quality French, Eastern- 
European, and American oak barrels 
to the western U.S. wine industry. 
Woodlands is a member of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America (ACIA) and is a leading sup- 
plier of the finest oak staves for fabri- 
cation of barrels in Europe. 


All Woodlands barrels are coopered 
in Spain utilizing the skills of family- 
owned cooperages with several gener- 
ations of experience. Experience, cou- 
pled with unmatched attention to 
wood selection, make Woodlands bar- 
rels as unique as the country in which 
they are crafted. 

Woodlands oversees the quality of 
its products beginning when the 
rough staves are sawn. From there, the 
staves travel to Andalucia for season- 
ing in the incomparable climate of 
southern Spain. After the staves are 
seasoned for a period of no less than 
two years, they are fashioned into 
some of the finest barrels available on 
the market today — and at a reason- 
able price. 

Try Woodlands French, European, 
or American oak barrels today, and 
give your wine the profile it deserves. 

For more information, contact: 

Woodlands Trading Co., Inc. 

210 Castle Dr., West Mifflin, PA 15122 

tel: 412/466-8264; fax: 412/466-2224 

e-mail: woodlandstc@yahoo.com 


XTRAOAK 

XTRAOAK is the oak-alternative 
division of Canton Wood Products 
(producer of Canton American oak 
barrels). For more than 30 years, 
XTRAOAK has been providing the 
wine industry with the highest quality 
American and French oak alternatives. 

XTRAOAK products include French 
and American oak chips, granular oak 
(for use during fermentation), oak 
inserts for barrels and tanks (installa- 
tion services are now available for bar- 
rel systems), and two XTRAOAK 
exclusives: XOAKERS (1-inch solid 
oak spheres for use in barrels and 
small containers), and the innovative 
OAK-ON-A-ROPE oak chain for oak 
renewal of neutral barrels. 

XTRAOAK oak is naturally sea- 
soned and carefully toasted employ- 
ing the time-tested techniques of the 
cooper’s craft. In addition, all 
XTRAOAK products are now 
HACCP-certified for food safety by 
the internationally recognized Bureau 
Veritas certification agency. 


nh, 


cl inci Bak al 
XTRAOAK 


XTRAOAK products offer wine- 
makers convenient oak options that 
can add interest and character to 
wines at a reasonable cost. XTRAOAK 
oak experts are always available to 
answer your oak-alternative questions 
and to provide the best technical sup- 
port. 

For more information contact: 

XTRAOAK 

5803 Skylane Blvd. Ste. C 

Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707 / 836-9742; fax: 707/836-9759 

website: www.xtraoak.xom 


Varietal Review 
Continued from page 41 


style was not simply house-palate but 
one that was preferred by others. 

From competition accolades, a Hot 
Sheet, which by label, listed all awards St. 
Supéry received, became a part of point- 
of-sale (POS). These sheets are distributed 
regularly to wholesalers. The trade section 
of the website (www.stsupery.com) has 
more easy-to-download POS materials. 

“To create our market for Sauvignon 
Blanc,” Rodeno says, “we worked very 
hard for 15 years. We have sales man- 
agers who work with our distributors, 
but we’ve always focused on con- 
sumers and I believe this is a point of 
difference on how we market. 

“If you ask most sales personnel in the 
wine business who is their biggest cus- 
tomer,’ Rodeno emphasizes, “I’m confi- 
dent that 99% of the time, they're going to 
name distributors, retailers, or restaurants. 
They don’t think of saying the consumer. 
To me, the consumer is always the person 
pulling the cork and drinking the wine. 

“Today, consumer focus through our 
wine club is important because it’s the 
biggest beneficiary of direct shipping. Our 
quarterly newsletter is not aimed at ‘buy 
our wine’ but rather on what we're doing 
— the fun stuff going on, and we make 
that very personal. Although the newslet- 
ter is on the website, many consumers still 
prefer to receive it as a mailed hardcopy.” 

Both Beaulac and Rodeno travel for 
wine dinners; as many as two per week 
outside California for Rodeno. “Wine 
dinners build our data base,/” Rodeno 
explains. “They’re better than tastings. 

“It’s difficult to get people to complete 
address cards at a tasting. At a dinner, 
materials are at each place setting. If a 
diner completes a card, they become eligi- 
ble for a drawing to win a special bottle, 
unavailable through normal retail chan- 
nels. For that, they sign up and both our 
wine club and direct shipping opportuni- 
ties expand.” 


Last drop 

For a decade or more, forecasts have 
been made for increased Sauvignon 
Blanc sales. Overall, that’s not really 
happened. Yet, for Geyser Peak and St. 
Supéry, market growth has been phe- 
nomenal. 

And it’s all a matter of style. a 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 


TUESDAY, 9 AM: Investing in human resources 
for a vibrant future in grape growing and wine- 


making — Yesenia Placensia (Fosters Wine 
Estates), Dr. Andrew Waterhouse (UC Davis), 
Donna Bowman (Western Management 
Group). 


WEDNESDAY, 8:30 Am: State of the industry — 
Jim Trezise (New York Grape & Wine 
Foundation), Nat DiBuduo (Allied Grape 
Growers), Bill Turrentine (Turrentine Brokerage), 
Jon Fredrikson (Gomberg, Fredrikson & 
Associates). 

THuRsDAY, 9 AM: Ten things you need to 
know to sell more wine in this decade — Steve 
Boone (Sake One, Oregon), John Gillespie 
(Wine Market Council), Rich Boone (MKF 
Research), Leslie Joseph (Constellation Wines), 
Robert Koch (Wine Institute). 


BREAKOUT SESSIONS 


GraAPE GROWING 

TuespAy, 1:30 pm: Applying research results in 
my vineyard: What are research dollars doing for 
my business? Includes: Mealy Bug suppression, 
National Grapevine Registry, Release of nema- 
tode-resistant rootstocks, Irrigation strategies, 
Impact of vineyard practices on wine quality, 
Vineyard vulnerability and selective harvesting. 

WEDNESDAY, 2 PM: Climate Change and 
implications for quality grape growing, includ- 
ing grapevine physiology in a changing envi- 
ronment and winemaking — Dr. Greg Jones 
(Southern Oregon University), Dr. Hans Schultz 
(University of Geissenheim, Germany). 

WEDNESDAY, 3 PM: Cultural practices to 
address what climate change means for irriga- 
tion and water availability, potential changes in 
pest and disease pressure and carbon sequestra- 
tion of vineyards. 

THurspay, 2 Pm: Clean plant material; Issues 
arising with use of infected plant material and 
what is being done to provide disease-free 
vines. Review of testing for grape wood 
pathogens and development of the National 
Clean Plant Material Program — Judit Monis 
(STA Laboratories), James Stamp (Stamp 
Associates), Keith Striegler (Mid-America 
Viticulture & Enology Center). 

THurRsDAY, 3 pm: Zinfandel heritage clones 
from Oakville and Amador (with tasting) — 
Donna Hirschfelt (UC Extension), Jeff Meyers 
(Montevina Winery), Paul Sobon (Sobon Estate), 
Barry Wiss (Trinchero Family Estates). 


WINEMAKING 

TuesDAy, 1:30 PM: Revisiting Micro- 
Oxygenation (with tasting) to compare current 
techniques and results with expectations of this 
technology three to five years ago. New innova- 
tions and techniques will be presented — Jeff 
McCord (StaVin), Jordan Ferrer (Hogue Cellars). 

Tuespay, 3 PM: New enological laboratory pro- 
cedures and advances in the winery laboratory — 
David Stevens (Davon International), Rich 
DeScisenzo (ETS Labs), David Mills, Lucy Joseph 
(UC Davis), Susan Rodriguez (CSU Fresno). 


CALENDAR. 


WEDNESDAY, 2 PM: Climate Change, see 
Grape growing [above] 

WEDNESDAY, 3 PM: Energy management in 
the winery to analyze winery energy usage and 
viable conservation steps and new efficiencies 
available to producers, including solar and 
wind power — David Block (UC Davis), John 
Garn (ViewCraft, Cal. Sustainable Winegrowing 
Alliance), Chuck Chargin (Akeena Solar). 

THurspay, 2 PM: Closures and acceptance of 
available closure options and quality control 
issues for all closure types — Jane Robichaud 
(Tragon), Richard Gibson (Scorpex Wine 
Services, Australia. 


Business / ECONOMICS / OPERATIONS 

TuEsDAy, 1:30 pm: Selling your wines direct to 
consumers [Joint Marketing / Public Relations] to 
include successful direct marketing programs 
using the internet and public relations programs 
to build long-term consumer relationships. 
Speakers will provide examples on how to use all 
available tools to make your program more effec- 
tive. The most current state-by-state information 
on laws and regulations for compliance will be 
included. Jennifer Becker (Ensemble Marketing 
Group), Steve Gross (Wine Institute). 

Wepnespay, 2 PM: Managing a family busi- 
ness/succession planning will focus on special 
challenges associated with running and manag- 
ing a family business, including financial, busi- 
ness, and emotional issues — Steve Goldberg 
(Family Business Institute, Sonoma State 
University), John Ledbetter and Kim Ledbetter- 
Bronson (Vino Farms), Jean Arnold-Sessions 
(Hanzell Winery). 

THurspay, 2 pm: Culinary Tourism and the 
wine industry [Joint Marketing / Public Relations] 
— Speakers will present global trends in culinary 
tourism and examples of successful programs in 
U.S. and abroad that wineries and wine regions 
can implement — Liz Thach (Sonoma State 
University), Johan Bruwer (University of Adelaide, 
Australia), Susan Wilcox (California Travel and 
Tourism Commission). 

THuRspay, 2 PM: TTB Dealcoholization will 
discuss approved methods to lower alcohol 
content of wine. Topics include: approved deal- 
coholization equipment; where dealcoholiza- 
tion equipment may be used; Federal applica- 
tion, recordkeeping and reporting requirements 
for dealcoholization operations. 


MARKETING / PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Tuespay, 1:30 pm: Selling your wines direct 
to the consumer [see Joint Business/Eco- 
nomics/Operations above] 

Wepnespay, 2 PM: Regional Branding — How 
wine and winegrape associations take the lead to 
create regional brand awareness to maximize busi- 
ness goals. Case studies will show how to best work 
with an association to build local, national, and 
international recognition for your region where you 
grow wine grapes or make wine. Robin Pollard 
(Washington Wine Commission), Patricia Held- 
Uthlaut (Stone Hill Wine Co., Missouri), Johan 
Bruwer (University of Adelaide, Australia), Stacie 
Jacob (Paso Robles Wine Country Alliance). 

THurspay, 2 pm: Culinary Tourism and the 
wine industry [see Joint Business/Economics/ 
Operations above] 


SPANISH-SPEAKING SESSIONS 

THurspay, 12:30 pm: Grape insect and dis- 
ease issues for 2007, What are they and what 
can we do? Lucia Varela (UC Extension), Luis 
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Sanchez (E&J Gallo Winery), Sergio Perez (QAL 
Pacific Vineyard Co.). 

THurspay, 12:30 pm: Moving up the ladder of 
employment; a few strategies for your success — 
Palo Cano (J. Pedroncelli Winery), Arnulfo Solario 
(Silverado Farming), Benjamin Lopez (Flowers 
Winery), Hector Bedolla (La Crema Winery). 

Unified Symposium is jointly organized by 
American Society for Enology & Viticulture 
and California Association of Winegrape 
Growers. Program subject to change. Please 
check the Unified Wine & Grape Symposium 
web site: www.unifiedsymposium.org for 
changes. 


“FARM POWER: GROWING IT ORGANICALLY” 

WEDNESDAY 6 PM: “Farm Power”: Richard 
Heinberg (journalist, educator, and oil depletion 
researcher), and Miguel Altieri (UC Berkeley bio- 
diversity and agroecology researcher). 

THURSDAY, 8:30 Am: Energy Efficiency; A Key 
to energy alternatives. 

THursbay, 10:30 Am: Biofuels; A sustainable 
alternative? 

THurspay, 4 pm: Solar: The perfect storm of 
economic and environmental sustainability. 

THURSDAY-SATURDAY: Exhibitor Marketplace 

Fripay: Biodynamic Viticulture workshop 

For more information, tel: 831/763-2111, 
web-page: www.eco-farm.org. 


Convention Center, 
__ Rochester, NY 


WeDnespay 8:30 AM — The Big Picture: Past, 
Present, and Future — Trends in the Global 
Grape, Grape Juice and Wine Supply, and What 
They Mean to You. 

Wepnespay 11 AM — Whether the product is 
Concord grape juice or Finger Lakes Riesling, 
flavors drive sales, and “regional identity” based 
on flavors is an important marketing point. How 
understanding of flavors and how they are pro- 
duced in the vineyard can help grow the mar- 
ket. Look at New Zealand’s experience with 
Sauvignon Blanc. 

WEDNESDAY 2 PM — Managing and avoiding 
winter injury. Canada’s experience with wind 
machines for winter injury protection. Anatomy 
of winter injury/cold hardiness. 

WEDNESDAY 2 PM — Ensuring grape quality. 
Review of management practices that affect 
grape composition and wine quality. How do 
we cope with variability? 

Wepnespay 2:00 pm — Enhancing desired 
flavors with selected winemaking techniques. 
Flavor chemistry and winemaking, 

WEDNESDAY 2 PM — Do’s and Don'ts; What's 
legal and not in the wine business, to make 
sense of the maze of laws and regulations 
from farm to table by regulatory and other 
experts. 
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WEDNESDAY 4 PM — Vines in the north coun- 
try: cold climate viticulture; Cold-climate vari- 
eties and their management. 

WEDNESDAY 4 PM — Managing the ripening 
process and making harvest decisions. Seasonal 
variation in ripening, and potential adverse 
weather often make harvest decisions a com- 
promise between what a winery wants (uni- 
formly ripe fruit) and how long a vineyard can 
wait (before the carefully tended crop falls apart 
in the vineyard). 

WEDNESDAY 4 PM — Managing wine flavors 
in the cellar with Micro-oxygenation, 
Enzymes, Fermentation temperatures, and 
Tannins. 

WeDNEsDaY 4 PM — The business climate — 
Albany, NY and Washington outlook; the issues 
are examined and the total economic benefit 
that the grape brings to America. 

THuRSDAY 8:30 AM — Sustainable viticul- 
ture: What it means, why it’s important, and 
how it works. A new program is underway in 
New York. How programs in California, 
Oregon, and Washington have worked from 
both a participating grower’s perspective and 
industry leaders, and what is envisioned for 
New York. 

THURSDAY 11 AM — Immigration/Labor out- 
look for immigration reform. 

THURSDAY 11 AM — Do healthy soils and 
diverse plants make better vines and wines? 
How plant biodiversity influences the soil 
environment. Are organically-managed soils 
better for vines? What about biodynamics? 
How compost and mulches modify the soil 
environment. 

THURSDAY 11 AM — Enology Wastewater 
Management 

THursDAY 11 AM — Access to capital — 
financing the farm 


THursDAY 2 PM—5:30 pM — Exhibits and 
Vendor Seminars 
THuRspay — Unity Reception/Dinner at 


Clarion Hotel 

Fripay 8:30 Am — Challenges and opportu- 
nities in the juice grape market 

Fripay 11 AM — Soil and roots — managing 
what's going on underground 

Fripay 11 AM — Trunk and Viral Pathogens — 
the ‘other’ diseases 

Fripay 11 Am — Water relations and aro- 
matic white varieties 

FRIDAY 11 AM — _ Farm _ Business 
Management; how to prosper in today’s agri- 
cultural market. 

FripAY 2 PM — 21st Century Concord 
Farming: Labor Efficiency, Equipment 
Efficiency, Production Efficiency (higher 
yields), Cost comparisons of “old vs. new” 
farming methods. 

FRIDAY 2 pM — Five factors for success in 
growing bulk juice varieties 

Fripay 2 pM — New vineyard technologies; 
how to get started with precision viticulture 

Viticulture 2007 is planned by a large 
committee of grape growers, grape juice pro- 
ducers, winery representatives, researchers, 
and extension personnel to ensure best possi- 
ble agenda at lowest cost. Full 3-day seminar 
registration is only $220. A complete agenda, 
along with information on registration and 
accommodations, is available at www.viticul- 
ture2007.org. 


“NORTHERN VITICULTURE: GROWING OUR INDUSTRY” 

http:/www.himspairport.com. This confer- 
ence will draw participants from throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, and be highlighted by 
keynote addresses from Horst Caspari 
(Colorado State University), “The Colorado 
Grape and Wine Industry: Growth on a Fast 
Track,” and Chris Lawlor (Galena Cellars, 
Galena, IL), “Growing a Successful Winery: The 
Galena Cellars Story.” The conference will 
include two full days of parallel tracks on topics 
of specific interest to cold-climate grape grow- 
ers and winemakers including: 


GraPeE TRACK 

1. Vineyard Frost Protection — Paul Domoto 
(lowa State University) 

2. Water Stress/Drought/Irrigation 
Requirements — Horst Caspari (Colorado State 
University) 

3. Petiole Analysis and Foliar Fertilization — 
Carl Rosen (University of Minnesota) 

4. Sustainable Winegrowing in Cold Climates 
— Mark Chien (Penn State University) 

5. Growing University of Minnesota releases in 
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the upper Midwest — Peter Hemstad 
(University of Minnesota) 

6. Grape Grower’s Roundtable — Mark Hart, 
moderator (Mount Ashwaby Vineyard and 
Orchard) 

7. Grape Crop Insurance — Craig Rice (USDA 
Risk Management Agency) 

8. Which cide are you on? Brian Nelson 
(United Agri Products) 

9. Pruning, Training, and Canopy Management 
— Bruce Bordelon (Purdue University) 

10. Expanding the Range of Grape Culture: 
Varieties and Cultural Methods for Extremely 
Cool and Short Season Areas — Tom Plocher 
(author of Northern Wine Works) 

11. Viticulture and GPS application for grape 
IPM and vineyard evaluations — Kevin Ker (Ker 
Crop Management Services, Brock University) 


WINE TRACK 

1. Compliance tips from TTB — Perky Ramroth 
(TTB wine industry analyst), and Rob 
Schellhorn (TTB investigator) 

2. Essential parameters in fermentation man- 
agement of premium table wines — Todd 
Steiner (Ohio State University) 

3. A matter of taste: Aroma and Flavor com- 
pounds in Frontenac — Anna Katharine 
Mansfield (University of Minnesota) 

4. Wine styles from upper midwest grapes — 
Paul Tabor (Tabor Home Vineyards) 


Continued on page 82 


A (raftsman's Cooperage 
Dedicated to Good Taste 


From oak tree sourcing and selection, to 


technical support and sensory evaluation, we 
work in partnership with winemakers to find 


the best barrel to complement your wine. 


TONNELLERIE DE JARNAC, USA 


P.0. Box 659, Napa, CA 94559 


tel: 707/ 332-4524; fax: 707/ 259-5324 
email: yannickrousseau@sbhcglobal.net 
website: www.tonnellerie-de-jarnac-16.com 


SMART VITICULTURE 


Terroir and 
| Scrence 


The concept of terroir may be a difficult one for some readers. 
“Terroir” is a French word that has no exact English transla- 
tion. Some think it is used as a marketing ploy by the 
Europeans to distinguish their wines from those of the New 
World. Others recognize that there are important differences 
in wine style and quality between regions. 

The concept of terroir, however, can also extend to differ- 
ences in wines between different vineyards within a region, 
or to differences within a region. The French, in particular, 
use the word to simply explain the effect of the vineyard site 
on wine style and quality. 

In early July, I attended the sixth International Terroir 
Conference in Bordeaux, France. This conference was spon- 
sored by the O.I.V. international grape and wine organiza- 
tion. Delegates came from 18 countries and more than 60% of 
the papers originated outside France, demonstrating that the 
concept of terroir is moving beyond France and Europe. 

The conference was held some 40 years after Professor 
Gerard Seguin at the University of Bordeaux published his 
landmark study on the terroirs of the Bordeaux region. He 
found that soil moisture relationships were the principal rea- 
son for difference between various terroirs in the Medoc 
region. 

His study identified ideal soils for the Medoc as deep 
gravels, in general. These interact with rainfall and evapora- 
tion to provide vines with an appropriate water status to 
ensure good ripening in most years. To make this study, 
Seguin relied upon the reputation of various chateaux to 
establish wine quality and made soil moisture measurements 
with a neutron moisture probe. One of the highlights of the 
conference to me was how technology available to 
researchers has changed over the 40 years since Seguin did 
his studies. 


Important presentations 

I chose several papers to illustrate the broad range of 
study of the concept of terroir. Many new techniques are 
being used in these studies, including detailed chemical and 
sensory qualities of wines, and statistical methods, and, in 
particular, Geographic Information Systems (GIS) and Global 
Positioning System (GPS). 

One of the more detailed presentations came from South 
Africa. This study of the effect of terroir on Sauvignon Blanc 
is noteworthy for its in-depth assessment of many different 
situations in the Cape area. Many vineyard blocks of 
Sauvignon Blanc, in proximity to weather stations at 20 local- 
ities, were studied for seven years. Each plot was character- 
ized with respect to climate, soil, and topography. This data 
was processed using regression-tree methods, which enabled 
the relative importance of environmental- and management- 
related variables to be determined. 

For example, the yield to pruning weight ratio was found 
to depend on the clay content of the subsoil. This is likely a 
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by Dr. Richard Smart 


moisture relationship. Lower minimum temperatures prior 
to veraison were associated with more intense bell pepper 
and grassy aroma characteristics in the wine. Warmer sites 
and seasons were associated with a higher intensity of tropi- 
cal fruit and spicy notes in the wine. Overall, this study has 
led to the definition of natural terroir elements. 

Further studies with Sauvignon Blanc were made in 
Marlborough, New Zealand. Dr. Michael Trought and col- 
leagues made a study of the variation in vine vigor on the 
variable soils of the Wairau Valley in New Zealand. They 
found that the soils with higher silt content had more vigor- 
ous vines, which could easily be distinguished by larger 
trunk circumference. 

They further found that differences in vine phenology cor- 
related with trunk circumference and also vigor. Lower vigor 
vines had earlier flowering as well as earlier veraison and 
harvest. Pruning weight per vine was lower as was acidity 
for low vigor vines. Leaf chlorophyll was also reduced. Such 
vine vigor variation impacts wine quality. 

A similar study was conducted in the Penedés region of 
Spain with Cabernet Sauvignon and Grenache. This study 
measured both climate and soil moisture variation over sev- 
eral vintages and found correlations with must composition 
including anthocyanins. The results found were directly com- 
parable to many other studies with other varieties around the 
world. That is, the season to season climate variability and 
soil moisture relations have the greatest impact on must com- 
position of all variables measured. Notably, these are more 
important than yield. 

R.G.V. Bramley and R.P. Hamilton presented the results of 
detailed studies of Australian vineyards in the Padthaway 
and Sunraysia regions. They have shown previously that 
vineyards are very variable from a spatial point of view. This 
spatial variability can be associated generally with soil fea- 
tures and hence with effects on vine vigor. These studies 
show that low vigor vines produce different yields from 
higher vigor vines, which were associated with deeper soil 
conditions. 

Further, these differences in yield and fruit composition 
could be translated into an effect on wine style. Differential 
harvesting was shown to be economically justified. 
Awareness of spatial and temporal variability led the authors 
to question the very notion of terroir, which certainly is an 
interesting point. 

Another Australian study on global warming, that I did, 
challenged the very notion of terroir. The projected climate 
changes for many of the world’s wine regions was noted, and 
the implications of this for variety adaptation emphasized. 
Certainly, within 50 years, many of the world’s famous wine 
regions will no longer deserve their present reputations for 
existing grape varieties. 

A study from Italy investigated the use of the timing of 
grape ripening as a means of viticultural zoning. The authors 
found that the timing of veraison (defined as 12° Brix) was a 
good predictor of harvest date for several varieties and in 
several regions, and thus could form the basis for zoning. 

Many studies from around the world found that vine 
vigor was the primary factor associated with notions of ter- 
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roir. Many studies have shown that aerial infrared images 
could be used to detect vine vigor, as for example defined by 
pruning weight. As has been shown above, this variation in 
vigor can be associated with wine quality differences within 
a vineyard. 


Conclusion 

This conference had several important lessons for atten- 
dees. First, there is now a truly international recognition of 
the concept that terroir affects wine quality. Second, there can 
be very real differences in wine style and quality associated 
with differences from vine to vine within a vineyard. 
Typically these differences are related to vine vigor. Third, 
GPS and GIS tools are making it possible for vineyard 
managers to manipulate vineyards according to their under- 
standing of terroir in order to gain economic benefit. Fourth, 
those countries who are free to irrigate in dry-summer 
climates have substantial advantages in making quality 
wine. a 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor,” is an international 
viticultural consultant based in Launceston, Tasmania, in 
Australia. He can be contacted by e-mail: vinedoctor@ 
compuserve.com. Read about Dr. Smart’s business, including his 
consulting schedule, educational wine tours, and seminars, at his 
home page http://www.smartvit.com.au. He visits America 
frequently and his consulting schedule is arranged by Vinquiry in 
Windsor, CA, tel: 707/ 838-6312 and http://www.vinquiry.com. 
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A CUT ABOVE 


FROM SOIL TO WINE 


| Rootstock selection — 
| Is there a rational 
approach? 


Is there a rational (no hair pulling, cursing, or jumping up 
and down) method of choosing rootstocks for a new vine- 
yard establishment or replanting situation? Rootstock 
characteristics, the influence of soil and climate on root- 
stock selection, interaction of grape variety and rootstock, 
vineyard management influence on variety-rootstock 
interactions, and finally, rootstock influence (direct and 
indirect) on fruit quality will all be reviewed in several 
upcoming columns. 

Before we delve into these interesting subjects, I must 
address the issue of why should we use rootstocks at all? Or 
why should we not plant own-rooted vines? 


Advantages of own-rooted vines 

There are several advantages to own-rooted vines. The 
vines are much less expensive; a green potted own-rooted 
vine may cost $1.50 compared to $2.50 for a green vine on 
rootstock. For a 6x3 planting (2,420 vines per acre), one 
would save $2,420 per acre. 

It is easy to collect wood from another vineyard, lay out 
nursery rows, and grow own-rooted vines without even call- 
ing up a nursery. In an own-rooted vineyard, dead vines can 
be replaced by layering (burying a cane from a neighbor 
vine), which is inexpensive and quick. 

There is no graft union, which might alter the flow of 
nutrients or water from the roots to the scion. Similarly, 
own-rooted vines will not be afflicted by graft union fail- 
ure and are less susceptible to some trunk diseases, such as 
corky bark, rupestris stem pitting, or crown gall. 

Own-rooted vines grow faster and can be trained out 
sooner. Cropping own-rooted vines during the second year 
of a vineyard is not a problem. 

In the last few years, I have heard winemakers from 
California, Australia, and other regions say that own- 
rooted vines make better wines. I am unaware of any long- 
term experiments comparing wines from own-rooted with 
rootstock-grafted vines. We do know, however, that in 
many areas of the world (such as Australia, Chile, 
Washington state), own-rooted vines are commonplace 
and many excellent wines occur in those areas. 


Disadvantages of own-rooted vineyards 

In California, the obvious reasons to not plant own-rooted 
vines include nematodes and phylloxera pests. Even in fields 
that have been fallow for many years, planting own-rooted 
vines after vine death from phylloxera is a disaster waiting to 
happen. 


: by Daniel Roberts 
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Dr. Andy Walker (UC Davis) planted a vineyard in Davis 
eight years after the old vineyard had died from phylloxera. 
After the second year, when the young vine roots had 
encountered the previous vine roots, the young vines began 
to die. When these young vines were dug up, their roots were 
covered with phylloxera. 

Own-rooted vines are less tolerant of soil salinity, showing 
symptoms at 1.5dS/m while 1103P and other berlandieri x 
rupestris rootstocks will not show symptoms until 2.5 dS/m.°’ 
Own-rooted vines may also have less tolerance of acidic soils 
(pH < 5.0) than some currently available rootstocks (Andy 
Walker, personal communication). Research in Oregon found 
that own-rooted vines grown in acidic soils showed lower 
boron and potassium uptake efficiency, but better phospho- 
rous uptake efficiency, than grafted vines.' 

A thorough evaluation of the soils for nematodes and 
soil chemistry should be done by a soil scientist prior to 
planting an own-rooted vineyard. Own-rooted grapevines 
are more susceptible to root knot, ring, pin, citrus, and 
dagger nematodes than many of the available root- 
STOCKS ee. 

Until research indicates a clear improvement in wine qual- 
ity as a result of using own-rooted vines, in California the 
risks (nematodes, soil chemistry issues, phylloxera) out- 
weigh the advantages despite the initial cost savings. & 
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Avoiding common 
hiring mistakes 


Does this sound familiar? A key employee gives two weeks 
notice (in the best case!), and you instantly jump into action. 
You hastily write a job description, post it on the internet, and 
begin to collect resumes, which (with any luck) flow in. 

You toss out the obviously unqualified candidates and 
pick a few to interview. Within three weeks you have a warm 
body in place. Heaving a big sigh of relief, you congratulate 
yourself on moving so rapidly. Then, within short order, it 
becomes apparent that you have made a terrible mistake. 
Now what? 

Intuitively you know hiring mismatches are a drain on 
your organization, but how much does a “bad” hiring deci- 
sion really cost you? 

Beyond the obvious tangible costs, such as salary, benefits, 
and training, the hidden costs really make a difference. Lost 
sales opportunities, poor customer service, low staff morale, 
lost productivity, management frustration, and an “at-risk” 
reputation in the industry are the the natural by-products of 
faulty hiring decisions. They can secretly cripple a winery of 
any size. 

Calculations of the total cost to replace an employee range 
from 75% to 150% of annual compensation and can be signifi- 
cantly higher (200% to 250%) for managerial and sales positions. 


How do bad hires happen? 
Here are the five most common hiring and recruiting mis- 
takes and suggestions to avoid them: 


1. FAILURE TO THINK STRATEGICALLY 

Effective job design fosters efficiency, accountability, and 
job satisfaction. An open position is often an overlooked 
opportunity to perform an organizational assessment. Take a 
fresh look at the current and expected workflow. Do you 
really need to fill the job? If so, what are the job duties, 
responsibilities, and results expected of this position? Can the 
position take on more? Is it overloaded? Is it aligned with the 
right department(s)? 

Too often managers, faced with mounting pressures on 
schedules and budgets, seek to fill an open position with 
specific skills. The manager doesn’t have time to train, edu- 
cate, and “baby-sit” — she needs someone with specific 
skills and she needs them now! This attitude can spell 
doom for the manager, the new hire, and for the work at 
hand. 

Hiring a thinking, problem-solving person with the ability 
to learn, analyze, and adapt will serve your winery best over 
the long run. This is what you’re paying for — abilities, not 
specific knowledge of a technique or a tool. A good worker 
can learn to use any tool he or she is handed and might even 
introduce new tools to your winery. When a person with abil- 
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ity and the right attitude lacks the knowledge of some specific 
skill, a little guidance and some self-study resources go a long 
way. Unfortunately, ability and attitude aren’t as easy to 
learn. 


2. SELECTION FROM A NARROW POOL OF CANDIDATES 

When you use traditional methods in the hiring process — 
running ads, conducting job fairs, etc. — the candidates that 
you have to choose between are those who have selected you, 
not necessarily those you'd like to hire. As a result, you’re 
probably limiting yourself more severely than you realize. 

Some of the best potential candidates are a part of what's 
commonly referred to as “the hidden candidate pool.” These 
are high-quality, talented workers who are not actively look- 
ing for jobs. Recruiting firms are the traditional source for 
finding these candidates. 

Good recruiting firms have an extensive database and 
often specialize in a position or an industry. They focus on 
networking continuously within their areas of specialty and 
stay in touch with the high-quality candidates they’ve 
worked with over the years. You can do the same types of 
activities yourself by actively pursuing and enticing those 
workers you really want? 


3. FAILURE TO PREPARE CANDIDATES 

A typical job interview can feel like a “blind date.” Neither 
party knows anything about the other, and you spend all 
your time covering the basics (again and again and again) 
and trying to assess fundamental characteristics. 

It’s in the hiring manager’s best interest to help the candi- 
date prepare for the interview — or at least give them an 
opportunity to do so. Through their degree of preparation (or 
lack thereof), you will gain real insight into their abilities, 
work ethic, problem-solving skills, and commitment to the 
process. 

Prior to the interview, offer as many non-confidential 
sources where candidates can learn about your winery as 
seem appropriate: 

e Your website 

¢ Sales and marketing collateral 

e Articles (about you and your competitors) 
e Industry publications 

If you're hiring for a winery — ask candidates to “mystery 
shop” your tasting room and three others and come prepared 
with an analysis of their experience. 


4. RELIANCE ON THE INTERVIEW 

According to the Society for Human Resources 
Management: 
¢ 63% of all hiring decisions are reached in less than five 
minutes of interview time, 
¢ More than 50% of applicants lie or exaggerate in applica- 
tions and resumes, 
e Interviewers have a less than 15% chance of identifying 
lies from application information, 
e Interviews predict job success only 14% of the time. 
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The inherent flaw of the traditional interview process is 
that it’s all talk-talk-talk! Job performance isn’t about talk- 
ing, it is about doing! What if, instead, you take the candi- 
date on a tour of your winery operation? Introduce them to 
the sales and marketing team and other employees they'd 
be working with directly and explain how the position 
they’re applying for is currently handled — how the wine- 
maker does his or her job or what the vineyard manager is 
responsible for. 

Ask candidates how they’d improve operations or how 
they’d analyze the workflow for the bottling facility. Give 
them a white board and ask them to outline how they'd plan 
their day or how they'd tackle a certain project. 

You've probably heard of the popular “behavioral inter- 
view” (“Tell me what you'd do in this situation” or “Tell me 
about a time when...”). It’s still all talk! Everyone — on either 
side of the interview — is anxious to say what he or she 
thinks the other side wants to hear. Qualifications tend to be 
exaggerated. Working conditions tend to be put in the most 
positive terms, often ignoring or minimizing the realities. 

Consider how to structure a “working interview” within 
your winery. 


5. UNREASONABLY LONG DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 

Candidates will judge your winery based on how well you 
handle the hiring process. Do you stick to your decision-mak- 
ing schedule? Are you responsive? How good is your follow 
through? 

Organizations regularly lose great candidates because 
they hesitate to make a decision or drag out the job-offer 
process. Granted, the interview process can take some time, 
but there’s no excuse not to have a decision-making schedule 
in place and stick to it. The price you pay for treating your 
hiring process loosely and your candidates disrespectfully is 
a bad reputation, especially in an industry as closely tied as 
the wine industry. 

If you can’t decide on a candidate, call the candidates and 
tell them you don’t plan to make an offer at this time. Afraid 
you'll lose them? Then why are you hesitating to hire them? 
Either you’re ready to hire them or you are not. Hire them or 
cut them loose — either way, you keep their respect and your 
reputation as an employer of integrity. 


Even with substantial improvements in your 
hiring process, there are bound to be mistakes. 
What can you do fo minimize the costs of your 
organization's bad hiring decisions? 


FIRST, PREPARE FOR REALITY — No process involving subjective 
human judgments produces perfect results. In fact, the inter- 
view and screening process has a very high failure rate. It is 
quite common for 20% of all hires not to last through their 
first year. If you assume up-front that you can expect some 
fall-out from hiring decisions, you can be prepared to act 
quickly, not only saving the cost and pain of living with a bad 
hire but using each opportunity to get better results. 


* Create a process for early identification of potential hiring 
mistakes, 

e Assess performance, fit, learning, and results early and 
often, 

¢ When bad hires can’t be fixed, have a process for rapidly 
releasing them, : 

e Have a formal feedback loop that turns hiring errors into 
opportunities for learning and improvement in your hiring 
process. 


SECOND, CONSIDER CONSULTING WITH HIRING AND RECRUITING 
PROFESSIONALS — Too often wineries just don’t have the time 
and resources to dedicate to performing a well thought-out 
search and selection process. 

Consider the loss of productivity and the opportunity 
costs expended when your hiring managers or internal HR 
staff spending their time with the details of the hiring process 
— from developing a sourcing strategy, to prescreening and 
reviewing applicants’ backgrounds, conducting reference 
checks, and scheduling interviews. Estimates range from 30 
to 100 hours or more per position. Is that the best use of your 
valuable internal resources? 

Given the high costs of hiring mistakes and the impact 
even a few bad hires can have on running your business, 
working with expert recruiters can easily pay for itself in a 
very short period of time. 


Conclusion 

As with any process improvement initiative, don’t expect 
immediate results overnight. Consider how you might incre- 
mentally improve your entire hiring process one step at a 
time; for example: 

Are you focusing on the key competencies (beyond tech- 
nical aptitude), such as problem solving, critical thinking, 
and communication skills? 

Do you have a sourcing strategy in place to actively seek 
talent from the “hidden candidate pool”? 

Do you have an Interview Preparation Kit for your top 
candidates? 

How might you incorporate a working interview into 
your current process? 

Do you communicate your decision-making process and 
time lines to candidates? 

Consider the results of investing as much time and 
thought into your hiring strategy as you do into your busi- 
ness plan. If you could improve your effectiveness and talent 
retention even incrementally, imagine the bottom line results 
you could enjoy: reduced turnover, decreased hiring costs, 
more new hires becoming top performers, and — most 
important — increased profits. u 


Karen Petit is Director of Marketing for The Personnel 
Perspective. Founded in 1987, The Personnel Perspective is the 
North Bay’s leading Human Resources consulting firm with exper- 
tise in compliance, training, and recruitment. She can be reached at 
707/576-7653 or karenp@personnelperspective.com. 
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New dynamics of wine packaging 
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Winery Planning & Design 


By Bruce Zoecklein, 
Virginia Tech 


More than 200 pages of comprehensive work 

in CD format that covers some basic essentials 

of planning and designing a winery. 

The following topics are reviewed in an 

easy-to-read outline form: 

Winery Business Planning 
Elements of a Successful Business Plan, Tips 
for Successful Executive Summary, Business 
Plan Outlines and Worksheets. 

Winery Economics 
Economics of Various Size Wineries and 
Economies of Scale, Cash Flow Review, 
Starting a New Winery. 

Winery Design 
Design Considerations, Layout, Architecture, 
Designs and Case Studies, Green Wineries 
and Sustainable Winegrowing. 

Winery Equipment 
Equipment Considerations, Equipping a 
Small Winery, Fermentation and Storage 
Vessel Considerations, Wine Caves, 
Gravity Flow Winery Designs. 

Winery Refrigeration 

Winery Water Requirements 

Winery Wastewater Treatment 

Winery Laboratory and 
HACCP Planning 

Winery Legal Issues 

Winery Startup Legal Issues, 

TTB requirements. 


200+ pages, CD format 


$95 from PWV Bookshelf 
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Calendar 
Continued from page 75 


5. Wine acidity and pH: Why does it matter? 
— Murli Dharmadhikari (lowa State University) 
6. Balancing wine acidity — Ellie Butz (Purdue 
University) 

7. Quality Control — 
(Wollersheim Winery) 

8. That other fermentation, MLF — Ellie Butz 
(Purdue University) 

9. Winemaker’s Roundtable — Tim Abel, moder- 
ator (Ledgestone Vineyards) 

THursDAY 7-9 PM: lowa State University Value 
Added Agriculture Program and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Risk Management 
Agency will sponsor “Help in Addressing the 
Challenges to Entering the Vineyard and Winery 
Industry.” This workshop is targeted to those with 
little or no knowledge about growing grapes or 
making wine and looking to understand the chal- 
lenges involved in entering the industry. Topics 
include: Planning to start a vineyard? (site loca- 
tion, market demand, cost, and training); Planning 
to start a winery? (site location, market demand, 
cost, and training); and Challenges to become suc- 
cessful (information will be provided about the 
resources available to control the risks associated 
with a start-up vineyard or winery). There is no 
charge for this workshop limited to 100 people. 

Vendors will display vineyard and winery 
equipment and machinery, bottling/labeling, 
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supplies, books, and nurseries specializing in 
cold climate cultivars. A reception Friday 
evening will allow all to try many cold climate 
wines made from regional winemakers and a 
chance to renew old friendships and make new 
ones. The conference will culminate with an 
informal social and banquet Saturday evening 
where Mark Chien will speak about the 
National Grape and Wine Initiative. 

For more information on attending or 
exhibiting at the “MGGA Cold Climate Grape 


and Wine Conference” visit the MGGA web site 
at —http://www.mngrapes.org/. | Conference 
Director: Lisa Smiley  (lisa.smiley@mn 
grapes.org) 651-258-4334. 

The Minnesota Grape Growers Association 
offer a rate of $74 to conference attendees if 
booked by January 25, 2007. Mention “MGGA” 
or follow. the booking directions on: 
http://www.mngrapes.org/ 


GRAPE AND WINE COLOR DEVELOPMENT AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Program begins at 8 AM and concludes at 3:30 
PM on Feb. 23. 

Speakers include: 

Dr. Robert Wample (California State University 
Fresno [CSUF] — NIR and Differential Harvesting 
Professor Ken Fugelsang, CSUF 


Dr. Sanliang Gu, CSUF — Plant Hormones and 
Grape Color 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


GW Kent 

KLR Machines 
Mercier USA 
Mistral Barrels 


gary@agajanian.com 
contact@agcode.com 
info@agro-k.com 
tlindley@agloan.com 
jerome@artisanbarrels.com Napa Fermentation Supplies 
O.C., Inc. 
Oenodev 


OXBO International Corp. 


info@wineoak.com 
barrel@napanet.net 
westernsquare.com 


info@thebarrelmill.com Peninsula Trans. & Logistics 


Dr. James Kennedy (Oregon State University) — 
Grape Color Development 

Dr. Russell Smithyman (Ste. Michelle Wine 
Estates) — Cultural Practices and Color 

Pete Salomone (Gusmer Enterprises) — Color- 
extracting enzyme technology 

Dr. Jeff McCord (StaVin) — Copigmentation and 
Micro-Ox for color stabilization 


Clark Smith (Vinovation) — Color as harvesting 
index 

Presented by California State University, 
Fresno Viticulture & Enology Research Center 
and the Department of Viticulture & Enology, 
with support from industry sponsors. 

Early Bird Registration Deadline: Dec. 15. 
Registration. Deadline: January 31. 

For more information, visit: http://cast.csu 
fresno.edu/ve. Contact: cynthiaw@csufresno.edu 
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800-333-4288 
707-823-2883 
707-251-5818 
707-265-7900 
707-255-6372 
800-782-8310 
707-332-1078 
559-897-7012 
888-274-2727 


734-572-1300 
707-823-6954 
707-251-5811 
707-265-7715 
707-255-6462 
740-289-1251 
707-542-6364 
555-897-9350 
503-607-0203 


info@gwkent.com 
klrmach@pacbell.net 
mercierusa@aol.com 
info.usa@mistralbarrels.com 
wineyes@aol.com 
ocinc@zoomnet.net 
premium@boisefrance.com 
gberg@oxbocorp.com 
jerrys@penlogistics.com 


415-457-3955 
800-344-5688 
916-655-1581 
707-836-9742 
415-458-5150 
707-258-3940 
707-746-0353 
860-851-9417 
905-357-2930 
707-252-7122 
888-395-PEST 
209-531-0351 
510-234-5670 
707-963-4806 
707-864-5800 
954-481-9975 
877-426-2538 
800-642-6564 
866-764-5765 
559-485-2692 
888-815-6422 
800-675-HOYT 
888-889-4407 
502-366-5757 


415-457-0304 
707-963-1840 
916-655-1852 
707-836-9759 
415-458-5160 
707-258-3949 
707-746-7471 
860-749-3478 
905-374-2930 
707-255-6876 


Boswell Company 12, staff@boswellcompany.com 707-576-7653 
707-944-2277 
800-834-2232 
707-747-3630 
512-989-9727 
707-765-6666 
707-252-3408 
707-636-2530 
800-441-8780 
800-237-4594 
415-331-7849 
800-842-7775 
661-363-VINE 
510-799-1518 
707-332-4524 
707-935-3452 
707-944-1330 
707-255-5900 
800-499-9019 
707-258-9470 
800-437-3392 
800-367-8383 
800-231-9463 


The Personnel Perspective 
Ramondin USA 


Refrigeration Technology, Inc. 


707-576-8190  info@personnelperspective.com 
707-257-1408 
707-987-4581 
707-746-7471 
512-989-8982 
707-765-6674 
707-252-0391 
707-636-2531 
773-735-7257 
215-357-3122 
415-331-0516 
707-279-2232 
661-366-4251 
510-799-1557 boutesusa@aol.com 
707-259-5324 — yannickrousseau@sbcglobal.net 
707-935-3422 brian@tonnelleriequintessence.com 
707-944-1370 
707-255-5952 
805-758-4999 


California Grapevine Nursery 
California Seed & Plant Lab 44, 
Canton Cooperage 

Joseph Ciatti Co. 


sales@californiagrapevine.com ramondinusa.com 
sales@rti2000.com 


jbell@rivercapusa.com 


randhawa@calspl.com 
cantoncooperage.com Rivercap 


gayle@ciatti.com St. Patricks of Texas stpats@bga.com 


Collopack Solutions Scott Laboratories info@scottlabs.com 
Cork Supply USA 


Corktec 


sales@collopack.com 
sales@corksupplyusa.com Seguin Moreau 
MA Silva Corks 
Skolnik Industries 
SPEC Trellising 
info@dowagro.com StaVin 
Stokes Ladders 


Sunridge Nurseries 


jforster@seguinmoreau.com 
sales@corktec.com info@masilva.com 


Criveller Co. info@criveller.com jason@skolnik.com 


Dikenson, Peatman & Fogarty dpfnapa.com info@spectrellising.com 


Dow AgroSciences info@stavin.com 
209-531-0352 
510-234-0433 
707-963-1054 
707-864-5879 
954-480-8563 
610-408-9945 


703-525-8451 


Duarte Nursery sales@duartenursery.com info@stokesladders.com 


Encore! john.first@encoreglass.com 


bcrettol@sunridgenurseries.com 


ETS Laboratories info@etslabs.com Tonnellerie Boutes 


Euro-Machines mattateuro@aol.com Tonnellerie de Jarnac, USA 


Fogmaster info@fogmaster.com Tonnellerie Quintessence 


Gamajet Cleaning Systems sales@gamajet.com Tonnellerie Saury 
TW Boswell 


Vintage Nurseries 


info@sauryusa.com 


Government Liaison Services gls@trademarkinfo.com info@twboswell.com 


Grover Soil Solutions info@wondergrow.biz 


steve@vintagenurseries.com 
559-485-4254 
401-762-5064 
650-634-8063 
814-235-1827 


502-366-0155 


Gusmer Enterprises sales@gusmerenterprises.com Vitro Packaging 
Weedbadger 


Western Square Industries 33, 35 


weedbag@drtel.com 


Hanna Instruments wine@hannainst.com 


Hoyt Shepston 


701-778-7501 
209-944-0934 
650-866-3513 


fred@hoyt-shepston.com westernsquare.com 


Jaybird Manufacturing info@jaybird-mfg.com Wine Appreciation Guild 56 www.winehardware.com 


Kelvin Cooperage kelvincooperage.com 


Pan European Forest Certification 
For more info: www.PEFC.org 


SEGUIN MOREAU 
The first eco-certified cooperage in the world, 
promoting sustainable forest management. 


100° Haute Futaie French Oak. Guaranteed. | 
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La Haute Tonnellerie 


SEGUIN MOREAU NAPA COOPERAGE 
151 Camino Dorado - Napa, CA 94558 Tel (707) 252-3408 Fax: (707) 252-0319 


www,sceuinmoreau napa.com 


Big Pot Benchgrafts 


the best option for your vineyard- 


Quality 
Measure a vine’s quality by its performance. Compare the 
growth of our Big Pots to any competing vine and notice the 
difference. Your vines arrive pre-sorted and ready for the field. 
Direct planting with a complete root system allows for 
immediate establishment. 


Flexibility 
Enjoy the flexibility of year round planting. Reserve 
your rootstock now and specify your scion within 
months of your planting. Order from an out- 
standing selection of scion varieties and 
clones. 


Duarte Nursery, 
the best option for you- 


Service 

The best vineyard service team will meet 
you at your vineyard before, during and 
after planting. Call us at 209-531-0351 to 
arrange an appointment with the Duarte 
Viticultural Consultant for your area. 


Value 
Combine our performance, flexibility and service; 
plus free delivery, and guaranteed stand. 
Duarte Nursery offers you the best value. 


At Duarte Nursery we measure 
our success by your success. 


SER! 


Hughson, California 
Phone (209) 531-0351 
Fax (209) 531-0352 
(800) GRAFTED WSN 


www. duartenursery.com TECHNOLOGY PARTNER 


ORY CREEY 


